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| Addreſſed to the Tubabitants at large. 


CONTAINING 


| Obſervations on the Situation of the Tor own; the Qua- 


inte and Influence of the Air; the Employments and 
Manner of Living of the Inhabitants ; the Water ; and 


other Natural and Occaſional Circumſtances whereby the | 3 
Health | of the Inhabitants is liable to be particularly 4 
| alfeted, With an Account of the Diſeaſes moſt peculiar 8 
to the Town; and the Rules to be obſerved for their 
Prevention and Cure: Including Obſervations on the 
Cure of Conſumptions. The whole rendered pn y | 
Plain and Familiar. | 
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COLONEL TARLETON. 


HE luftre your gallant ſervices 
J have reflected on the Britiſb Arms, 
will ever be remembered and niverſally 


acknowledged. And although the un- 
fading laurels you have already won can 
need no additional ſplendor; yet every 
Engliſhman muſt anticipate the ſecurity 


and ſuperior advantages this kingdom may 


on any future occaſion | derive from the 
exertions and tried abilities of an intrepid, 
loyal and patriot Soldier. 
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Ss DEDICATION. - 


Your acceptance of this little Trat; 


on ſome ſubjects that relate to the health 
of your native town, whoſe great commer- 


cial importance has been eſſentially pro- 
moted by your long and much reſpected 
family; will confer avery high obligation 


ON, 7 


N Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, and | 
humble Servant, 
William Moſs 


LiverPooL, May 23d. 1784. 


T was an obſervation, made more than 
two thouſand years ago, by the great Pa- 
rent of Medicine ( Hippocrates ), that it is 

neceſſary to a ſucceſsful practice of the heal- 
ing art, to be acquainted with whatever relates 
to the nature of the climate and ſeaſons, the 
influence of the winds and weather, the water, 
and tration of the place where ſuch practice 
is conducted. And ſuch has been thought 
the importance of theſe inquiries by ſucceed- 
ing ages in every department of the profeſ- 
ſion of medicine, that they have been ſedu- 
louſly proſecuted by the moſt judicious of 
the Faculty in this and every other enlight- 
ened country of the world. 
 Trsssz are objects however that become 
equally fit and requiſite for the notice and 
attention of the public at large; by whom they 
may be attended to with ſingular advantage: 
and as they are chiefly branches of natural 
philoſophy, are of very eaſy attainment, and 
may be made entertaining as well as uſeful ; 
and it is much to be regretted that they are 
ſo little generally known and underſtood. 
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Medical Faculty ſo rarely engage publickly 


é 


How few perſons are properly informed, or 

even at all conſcious, of the particular in- 
fluence which the fate and qualities of the 
air, the water, and the ſituation of the town or 
country, in which they live, have on their con- 
ſtitutions, compared with the effects of the 


ſame cauſes in other towns and ſituations? 


for every ſituation has its peculiarities, and 
differs from others, in theſe reſpects. 

Taz Medical Faculty, from daily and ne- 
ceſſary obſervation, are undoubtedly moſt 


likely and beſt qualified to aſcertain theſe 


ſubjects, and explain them to the public. 
Was this generally practiſed throughout this 
kingdom, it might furniſh ſuch information 


as would enable all perſons to judge what 
town, or other particular ſituation, would be 
| beſt ſuited to their reſpective conſtitutions ; 


when a choice is admitted of for either a par- 
tial or entire reſidence: and when not ad- 


mitted of, would afford ſuch rules and cauti- 


ons, as might be obſerved and practiſed to 
alleviate or prevent the bad effects reſulting 
from unfavourable peculiarities in the ſituati- 
ons to which they are neceſſarily limited. 

Ox reaſon, perhaps the principal, why the 


in 


. u N EACH 


in theſe partial inquiries, is the very ſtriking 


diſadvantages which every local literary pro- 
duction labours under, and of which I am 
fully ſenſible in the preſent inſtance. I have 
a confidence, however, that the diſtinguiſhed 


liberality and candour of the more reſpectable 


of the Medical Faculty of the town, will ſe- 


cure me from the inviduous oppoſition which 


a contemporary often experiences. And I 
have much to hope from the indulgence of a 


generous public, from whom, a ſtranger and 
unpatronized, I have experienced many vo- 


luntary obligations. 
My motive in offering this publication to 


the town, is, purely that of a citizen deſirous 
to throw in his mite for the public weal; 
hoping, at the ſame time, thereby to induce 


others, more abundantly gifted, to follow the 
example with larger donations. And I ſhall 
with great pleaſure look forward to the time 
when this ſubject ſhall be reaſſumed, extend- 


ed and improved by thoſe of the Medical 


Faculty of the town, whoſe conſpicuous and 
growing abilities render them ſo fully equal 
to the taſk. 


Livexroor, Aratr 23d. 1784. | 
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Page 10--l 5 for 1774 read 1784. 

15-1 11 for irrefiſtable read irreſiſtible. 
63--1 15 for is read his. 
64--1 20 of the note, for conſidental read confidential. 
65-1 2 of the note, for ditto. read ditto. 

gitto--1 10 of ditto, for benovolent read benevolent. 
69--1 8 omit which. 
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Lately Publiſhed : 

AN ESSAY on the ax. 
NuRsING and DisEAsts of Cnir- 
DREN, and PREGNANT and Ly- 
ING-IN WoMEN ; particularly de- 
ſigned for Family Uſe. 

By W. Moſs, Surgeon. _ 

London : Printed for J. Joans0n; and Sold by the 

Bookſellers in Liverpool. | 
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T5 is was poſſible to reflect upon, much 
leſs to attempt an inquiry into, any cir- 
cumſtance that relates to this populous 
and extenſive town, without adverting to the 
extraordinary advancements which have taken 
place in a very ſhort ſpace of time. The 
annals of the Engliſh hiſtory do not furniſh 
a circumſtance ſimilar to that of the rapid 
progreſs which the town has made in extent 
and importance. By accurate computations, 


it appears, that in the TO 1773, « the town 
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of this century” :* and ir ſeems at this 


bo. t Medical Survey 


cc had doubled its inhabitants in 25 years; ; 
te and had at that time upwards of {ix times 
« the number which was in it at the beginning 


time (the year 1794) in a ſtate equally flou- 
riſhing. So that, from being originally * 4 
cc poor fiſhing town”, it has riſen to a degree 
of importance, that is felt and acknowledged 
in moſt commercial countries of the world. 
CouuERCE— that grand ſource of wealth 
has, from time to time, enabled the inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool to make greater efforts 
for its improvement and extenſion, than are 
to be met with in moſt, perhaps any, other 


parts of the kingdom, from the ſame cauſe. 


The accommodations for ſhipping (in the 
mercantile department) are ſaid to ſtand un- 
rivalled, if not unprecedented, throughout We; | 
world: and i it is difficult to ſay, whether the 0 
appearance of the Docks conveys more of 0 
the ſublime or the beautiful, to the mind of 1 
the contemplative obſerver. The range. 
cannot reſtrain his feelings; and ſeems fixed 
between pleaſure and aſtoniſhment. For the 
R e Ripe 


9 


” - 


31.7 * Hiſtory of Liverpool. 


we. 


of Livenyoot: „ 


ſhips % are brought ſo much into the heart of 
the town, by the: riſing flood; and there de- 


tained; during the” reflux of the tide, ſuſ- 
pended afloat, in capacious baſons, perfectly 
ſecured from every aſſault of the weather; 
« The ſpacious baſons circling walls incloſe 
« Aſure defence e ev ry ſtorm that blows”: 
qc Gr li Pope's Hom. Odeſ. 
that a magical a of the elements 
ſeems to conſpire, to afford an opportunity 
for the rich teeming veſſel to pour, with the 
utmoſt facility, and: without the ſlighteſt in- 
terruption, her fruits and treaſures, the pro- 
duce of every clime, into the 1 1 ſtore- 
houſes of the elated inhabitan e. 
'TazRE is not, perhaps, a place mia the | 
confines of the globe, where ſcenes; ſo inter- 
eſting to human nature, are more frequently 
exhibited, than on the arrival of ſhips from 
our connections and Poſſeſſions abroad ʒf as 
ſcarcely a veſſel can arrive from thoſe parts, in 
which a majority of the inhabitants are not 
nearly intereſted, or immediately affected; 
ſome, by the ties of nature; ſome, by friend- 
ip; and others by intereſt—all remotely.— 
As Ggnals are diſplayed on a very conſpi- 
| 'B 2 e ee cuous 
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cuous eminence „near the ſea, diſcovering 
the approach of the ſhips; intelligence is, by 
that means, generally given of the appearance 
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of a particular ſhip, -. ſome hours before 
the . veſſel can be deſcried from the town. 
The ringing of bells, at one of the churches; 
and the diſcharge of cannon, from the wel- 
come, perhaps long expected, ſhip ; pro- 
chim, to the inhabitants at large, her nearer 
approach; who flock in numbers at the glad 
ſummons, to participate of the pleaſing ſight: 


ſome, with the agreeable proſpect of having 


their anxieties. and commercial labours re- 
warded by the valuable productions of the 
various countries of the globe; ſome, ex- 
pecting to be gratified with an account of 
their correſpondents and long unſeen friends, 


Vvhom a regard for their employers, and yet 
nearer families and connections, ſtill detains 


in diſtant, unhealthy, and, perhaps, ſavage and 
inhoſpitable climes. The ſtately veſſel, as 


if conſcious of her importance, and impelled 


by the wiſhes and acclamations of the en- 


rapcured multitude ; e who can be an 


7711 unconcerned 


- Of - 


£2. nnn Licht- N in 2 at 0 . 
Hance of three miles from the Town; where each 
mercantile houſe has a private ſignal. | 


5 of Lvaxroor. | 1 3 


0 ſpectator of ſo intereſting a 
fight ?—with diſtended ſails, ſeems to preſs 
forward. with | increaſing, ſpeed; till at 
laſt, ſhe glides ſmoothly, ſerenely, ang gently 
into her peaceful haven, 25 | 
« Hherein the waves without 4 murmur 8 


« And ſhips, ſecure, without their halſers ride: 


* „ + - % * * * %+ %* % * * 
« For here, retir'd, the ſinking billows ſleep, 


cc And ſmiling calmneſs filvers o'er the deep.” 
N Pope's Hom. Ode. 
and lands her joyous crew vpon the pay 

threſholds of their habitations. © 

Tus fond mother, haſtily quitting ber! in- 
fant charge, preſſes: forward amid the undiſ- 
ſembled congratulations of the thronging 
multitude, to claim the long wiſhed for em- 
brace of an indulgent and affectionate huſ- 
band: and although at a diſtance, and diſ- 
guiſed in the uncouth habiliments, beſt ſuited 
to the watery element, ſne readily meets his 
no leſs anxious and diſcerning eye—guided 
by a r fympathetIc, influence, as n and 
LEASE! N — * : unerring 


we The nearer any object approaches, 3 in an . 
direction eſpecially, the more its * and velocity ſeem 
increaſed, . . 
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unerring as the magnetic needle which di- 
rected his perilous wanderings o'er the dreary 
boſom of the vaſt trackleſs ocean: and the 


happy pair mutually enjoy thoſe ſilent tranſ- 
Ports, ſo faithfully and exquiſitely deſcriptive 
of the feelings of an untutored dilated heart. 
Ho fweet the conflict of the affections, 
in congenial breaſts, where each warm emotion 
riſes conſcious and reſponſive of the other ! 
| —SHOvLD, however, alas !—which but 
too, too frequently happens —ſhould that 
tender and faithful partner, as ſhe urges her 
way thro' the gathered throng, meet, inſtead 
of. their. congratulations, the ſerious | pitying 
countenances of her intimates her portending 
fears give the alarm, that. all is not well: 


fear, however, but urges her ſpeed till at 


length; except ſome kind friend, throwing 
aſide a, miſtaken lenity, cautiouſly and ten- 
derly unfolds to her a hint but too much 


| _ confirming her alarming ſuſpicion $i ſhe | 


ſuddenly hears. from the unwary babbling 
croud, that her promiſed bleſſing i is defeated 
—that her comfort, her happineſs—perhaps, 


her only ſupport—is left upon a foreign ſhore, 


a victim to the inclemency of a peſtilential 
climate—never, never to return —her huſ- 


band; 


of LIVERPOOL. IF; 


band; their mutual endearments; her chil- 
dren; by turns invade her diſtracted imagi- 
nation :—human nature is powerfully aſſailed; 
and, after other leſſer and ineffectual efforts, 
ſeeks for relief in her wonted laſt reſource,— a 
burſt of grief ;—but that is denied e 
agony is too powerful; her powers too weak. 

A deep, ſtruggling ſigh, reaches not, or ſeems 
to die unuttered on the pale quivering lip of 


the hapleſs widowed ſufferer; who, over- 


whelmed by the irreſiſtable preſſure of her 
miſeries, ſilently ſinks, amid{l a ſympathizing 
multitude; whoſe joys are for a while ſuſ- 


pended, and give way to more tender and 


exquiſite effuſions of the human hearr. 
—Senfi bility pays its tribute, and confeſſes the 


| DIVINITY in man 1 5 


Srofelsu may have been the boaſt of for- 
mer ages and foreign climes : thanks to the 
happy age and ſociety in which we live, the 
ſympathy of human nature is a prevalent and 


diſtinguiſhing feature; particularly of the 
britiſn character, as even our enemies are 
conſcious of and acknowledge, and have of 


late been inſpired with a ſpirit of emulation.“ 
B 4 8 Sorrow 


* The tranſactions at and before Gibralter, * the 
eourſe of the late war, will be ever memorable inſtances, 
and will, alone, warrant theſe aſſertions. 
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| 


—— Sorrow for another” s woes finds an eaſy 
acceſs, and is ſeldom unacceptable to the 
human breaſt. As an according note, it 
paſſes with grateful vibrations involuntarily 
to the heart; and is in uniſon there : there 
| however, happily, it ſettles not: but, after 
a tender momentary conflict, reverberating, * 
diffuſes its harmonious aſſuaſive influence 
o'er the afflicted mind from whence it had 
its ſource; and, by participating, ſooths the 
throb of agonizing diſtreſs, that unallayed 
might diſtract and overcome a heart 8 
Dy Wb forrows all 118 orn. 


: .. 2 & if 0 our virtties 
Did not go forth of us, *twere all as if | 
„We had them not. Spirits are not finely a 
5 But to fine iſſues.” - - - - D 
| | | - albu. 
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General Obfervations. 2 


. cannot be Sana that the healthfulneſs 
of every town, village, and even villa or 
ſingle houſe, depends much upon, and is 
materially affected by, its ſituation ; a8 well 
with reſpect to the ſpot upon which it is 
placed, as the circumjacent country. Some 
parts of a town or village are generally found 
to be more healthful than others: and the 
ſalubrity of a ſingle houſe in the country, 
will depend a good deal upon the exact 2 
on which it is placed. 3 
Ix a houſe 1s to be built, whether in town 
or country, in a ſituation that is flat and 
low, no doubt, if a ſpot of riſing ground can 
be found, it will be the most eligible, as 
it will be the moſt airy and free from damps; 
which muſt render it much more healthy 
than if ſuch choice, advantage and precau- 
tion, were diſregarded. On the other hand, 
a ſituation may de too elevated and expoſed; 
rarely, however, in a large town; yet, with 
reſpect to detached buildings, in a hilly or 
mountainous country, the ſummits of the hills 
will, from extreme expoſure, be not only 
Er more 
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more unpleaſant and uncomfortable, but alſo 
leſs ſalutary and grateful to the human con- 
ſtitution, than the ſides or vallies. | 
Towns are always. eſteemed leſs healthfol 
than country places. This rule is not, how- 
ever, without its exceptions: for if a town, 
altho' large, is placed in a healthful ſituation, 
with reſpect to the adjoining country and 
other natural advantages, it will undoubtedly 
be much more healthful than the moſt 
elegant villa, with all the aſſiſtance it can 
. derive from labour and art, if it wants natural 
advantages. It is not, however, to be doubt- : 
ed that, ceteris paribus [under ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances] with reſpect to ſituation, the 
country will Ons be entitled to a Pre- 

. | 
Ix inquiring into the ſes that may / ope- 
rate as favourable or injurious to the health 
of the inhabitants of large towns, we are led 
to attend to different circumſtances 3; (8.2 
the ſituation of the town and adjoining coun- 
try, ſea, or rivers; the qualities and influence 
of the air; the internal diſpoſition and regula- 
tion of the town, reſpecting the frufure of 
the houſes, and the ſituation, formation, and 
cleanlineſs. of the BIOS, the number and em- 
ployments 
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ployments' ol the inhabitants, and their ow 
manner of living ; and the water. 
As the ſubject of this inquiry 18 ene 
to be confined to the town of Liverpool, 1 
ſhall attempt to diſtinguiſh and particularize 
the cauſes which conſpire to make it more or. 
leſs healthful than other large towns; to point 
out the parts of the town which are more or 
leſs healthful; to enumerate the diſeaſes which 
moſt frequently prevail, and which may be 
ſaid: to be moſt peculiar to the town; and 
endeavour, from a comparative view of the 
whole, to aſcertain the moſt eligible means 
of avoiding thoſe. prevailing: diſeaſes; by 
guarding e REG. non. mer ITY 


cauſes. 


Of the SITUATION 2 the TOWN. 40d adjoining 
COUNTRY ; tbe AIR; SOIL ; and diferent 
OCCASIONAL CIRCUMSTANCES. | 


IVERPOOL, ie reſpect to /i ſtuation, 
has many natural beauties to recom- 
mend it to the attention of the obſerver; ; 
art has, however, Hyplied a great deal, and 
94 80 rendered 
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rendered the town — e eee pleaſ- 
ant and engaging. * =: 8 

T ſituation: of this twang as it affects the 
kedlth of the inhabitants, has many natural 
and conſiderable advantages. From being 
ſituated upon the eaſtern banks of an open 
extended river, which has a near communica- 
tion with the ſea, the weſt ſide of the town 
is Iimited to, and confined in, nearly a ſtraight 
uninterrupted line; by which its whole extent, 
on that ſide, becomes freely expoſed to the freſn 
and unpolluted air of the ſea, and an open 
country from the Cheſhire ſhore : and as the 
weſterly winds prevail a great part (nearly two 
thirds as is generally ſuppoſed) of the year, and 
that frequently in exceſs, the town is kept 
very i purified, ventilated, and freed 
pours, and effluvia of various kinds, which, 
by retention, become highly deleterious, and 
unfavourable to mankind. The ſtrong guſts 

7 N or 


The town is ſtill capable of much improvement in 
its ſtreets, which in the interior parts are too narrow. 
The foot-paths are in general paved with ſmall pebbles, 
which all ſtrangers obſerve are ſenſibly rougher, ſharper, 
and more uneaſy to walk on, than in other towns; the 
cuſtom of laying flags not having yet generally obtained, 


altho' much to be wiſhed for. 
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of wind which come from the weſtern quarter, 


ſo frequently throughout the year, are moſt 


fingularly efficacious in theſe reſpects; and 


moſt eſpecially ſo in the autumnal ſeaſons; 


as they remove, or greatly abate, the bad 
effects which regularly enſue from ſummer's 


heat and continued calm weather, in large 


and crowded towns, * - 


Diſeaſes, accompanied with ſymptoms of putreſceney, 

more or leſs, always occur, and become epidemic, in the 
autumn, in Liverpool. They commonly commence about 
the latter end of Auguſt, and continue, moſt urgent, 
through September; or until we. have ſome briſk gales 
from the weſt, or north-weſt, which as certainly check 


them; and they ſeldom ſenſibly abate before theſe gales 
happen. Theſe diſeaſes uſually vary in their appearances \ 


every ſeaſon: they are always attended with more or 
leſs of fever; ſometimes with raſhes ; and frequently with 
affections of the ſtomach and bowels, accompanied with 
looſeneſſes and fluxes, as happened in the autumn of the 


laſt year 1783. This diſpoſition in the fluids of the body 


to putreſcency, is ſeldom or never effectually obviated 
and ſubdued before the froſt ſets in; as ſymptoms of, or 
a tendency to, putreſcency may moſtly be diſcovered in 
the febrile complaints that occur previous to the ſetting in 
of the froſt (which rarely happens ſooner than Chriſtmas) ; 
very rarely, however, afterward. As this diſpoſition of 
_ the fluids is the moſt unfavourable that can happen in the 
ſmall: pox, the autumn becomes the leaſt eligible ſeaſon 


for inoculation ; and, from the power which froſt, has of 


ſubduing putreſcency, independent of 55 mechanical, per- 


haps 


Ir 
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Ie we u examine the ſurrounding country, 


1 we ſhalt find it every where, near at Vahd; | 
1 free from mora/s, Rabmant: water, 20d, or any 
other cauſe” or cauſes that can in any material 
degree conſpire: againſt, and are known to be 
4 unfriendly to, he human conſtitution. 
1 Tu oil is ſandy; which promotes the 
1 ready abſorption, and, of courſe, prevents the 
Z ſtagnation, of rain and other waters; which, I 


have elſewhere obſerved, * contr ibute eſſen- 
tially to the health of the town. Met. x 
| | 88 Fzaom 


4 r 


haps fſpecific, power of cold in that diſeaſe, froſty weather, 
in whatever winter month it may happen, is the; moſt 
defirable. Theſe I do not, however, offer as opinions 
founded altogether upon the arguments here adduced.: 
they have long been confirmed by my own practice, and 
the obſervations I have made on that of others; as I have 
invariably found the inoculated ſmall-pox conſiderably. 
more mild and favourable after the froſt has ſet in, and dur- 
ing froſt, than before. During the froſt, is alſo much ſuperior 
to the {pring, for inoculation ; as, in the ſpring, the ſame 
diſpoſition to putreſcency is ſubject to return: and it has 
been obſerved by Baron Dim/dale, and ſome other diſtin- 
guiſhed inoculators, that the quantity of puſtules from 
inoculation 1 1s em nn in the n 


In an Ey on the Managenicnt and Diſeaſes of 
Children, and Pregnant and Lying-in Women, p. 262. 
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From the reaſons here aſſigned, the air of 
Liverpool muſt be, as it is, much more pure 
than it is commonly found in many parts of 


| --- kingdom ; and which renders the town, 
in proportion to its ſize, much more healthful 


than moſt other large towns: F 
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and healthful ſtate of the air of Liverpool, | 

has, like every thing in nature, its en is 
imperfections: : the only, or principal of 
which are; its being ſubject to ſudden and 
frequent variations in temperature, and being 
more than uſually ſharp and keen; whence it 
becomes unfavourable to ſome conſtitutions, 
thoſe eſpecially where there is an inclination 
to complaints of the breaſt, as, a/thmas, coughs, 
and conſumptions, (as will hereafter be explain- 
ed in treating of the diſeaſes peculiar to the 


town): its ſalubrity, however, in other re- 


ſpects, overballances theſe diſadvantages. 


* 


5 Tus air of thi town, when the wind blows Goin the 


ſea, is much loaded with ſalt. It does not, however, 
appear, by obſervation, that this circumſtance affects the 
health of the inhabitants. It has its inconveniences in 
ſome other reſpects; particularly, in tarniſhing and ruſting 
all ſorts of metals; and is the reaſon why plate, and all 
poliſned metals, are with to 1 . Rape: clean 
and _ 


By 
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: By: a ſeries of obſervations made by the 
| ingenious Dr. Dobſon, and inſerted in the 
Hliſtory of Liverpool, it appears, iy the Ther- 
mometer, that the air is more temperate, with 
reſpect to the extremes of heat and cold, in 
this than in many inland towns.“ From 
which it might, at firſt ſight, be inferred, 
that the air will be more regularly mild, and 
genial. This, however, is not the caſe. It 
is not the extreme degrees of ſummer's heat 
or winter's cold, or that of any other inter- 
mediate ſeaſon, that will govern this circum- 
ſtance; but, the regular and daily temperature 
of each ſeaſon. The Thermometer will mea- 
ſure mechanically the degrees of the heat or 
cold of the air; but does not, in the ſmalleſt 
| degree, diſcover its other qualities; and leads 
not to the leaſt idea or teſt of its influence, 
in many other refpects, on the human body; 
which depends upon a variety of concurring 
circumſtances, as, its dryneſs or moiſture, 
weight, ſtate of purity, &c. that can only be 
gathered from cloſe and repeated attention to 


its effects. | 7. I, 
W a In 


14 x It is to ba zegretted that this accurate obſerver has 
not given the direct variations of ſome other parts of 
this kingdom; what others he has noticed, are ve * 


ſome parts of Aſia and America. 
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In moſt of the northern countries of Eu- 
_ winter's "cold. Baht. exceed thoſe of 
England: but the ſeaſons, there, advance in 
{0 regular and progreſſive. a manner, and the 
inhabitants are in general as regular in the 
changes of dreſs, that they find little or no 
inconvenience from ſuch varieties. The 
caſe is, however, widely different in this 
kingdom, where frequently in the courſe of 
a week, and even a day, we experience the 
varieties of different ſeaſons, and, that, alter- 
nately throughout moſt parts of the year. 
Theſe variations become peculiar to this king- 
dom, on account of its inſular ſituation, 
nearly contiguous with the Continent; as 
they are not obſerved in Holland, and ſome 
other countries on the Continent of Europe, 
in the ſame latitudes with us.“ 


* TRE 


* No doubt the hardineſs which the firſt natives of 
theſe kingdoms poſſeſſed in a degree ſuperior to thoſe 
of moſt other nations of the world, may be chiefly at- 
tributed to the variations in the temperature of the air 
we are treating of; as nothing contributes more to 
ſtrength of conſlitation (in a healthy ftate) than expoſure 
to thoſe alternate and ſudden varieties; and which are 
borne without much, or any, — inconvenience, 

| | when 
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Tux ſea- coaſts of the kingdom are in ge- 


neral ſubject to greater and more frequent 


varieties in the temperature of the air than 
the inland parts: and on this coaſt, and eſpe- 


cially this past of it, the variations are more 


conſiderable than on many others; occaſioned: 


by ſome particular circumſtances relating to 
the adjoining ſea-coaſt. 


By experiments made in the year 1772, by 
Dr. Dobſon, and communicated to the Royal 
Society, it appears, that the variations in the 
temperature of the ſea are conſiderably great- 
er are. Haga to Liverpool than on many 

other 


wes ſaftained 3 infancy without the interruption of 
indulgencies. The refinements and habits of latter ages 
ſo far weaken the conſtitution by conſtant and habitual 


indulgencies, from a very early period of life, that ſcarce 
a reſemblance of the original character is to be diſcerned, 


except in the highlands of Scotland.---A middle line : 
might be purſued, in forming the conſtitution to the 


climate, conſiſtent with the purpoſes of rational recrea- 
tions, amuſements and enjoyments, and without infringe- 
ment on the uſages and decorums of the preſent age}; and 
which ozght to be a material object in the education of 
children. The conſtitution is ſuſceptible of unfavourable 


forms and impreſſions, at early periods, that will not ad- 


mit of being counteracted or reverſed at a more mature 
age. | 


a a. Es 
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other parts of the ſea- coaſts of the kingdom, 
owing to the ſhallowneſs of the adjacent ſea. 
It is well known, that the ſhallower any 
pieces or portions of water are, the warmer 
they are in ſummer, and colder in winter ; 
and that the quality of the air, particularly 
its temperature, 1s chiefly governed by and. 
depends upon the tract, whether of land or 
water, over which it paſſes. The ſea-breezes 
from the north-weſt, therefore are warmer 
here in ſummer, than upon thoſe parts of this 
coaſt where the adjoining ſea is deeper, and 
proportionally colder in winter. In the 
ſpring and autumn alſo, they are found to be 
regularly colder. * | 
Tre ſtrong and frequent guſts of wind 
from the north-weſt (which come directly 
from the ſea) in the vernal and autumnal 
months, moſt commonly attended with ſhowers 
of rain, and which oftentimes inſtantly ſucceed 
the mild and gentle breezes of the ſouth, are 


WS * piercingly 


* ALTHOUGH theſe weſterly winds, which come from 


1 the ſea, are warmer here in the ſummer than on moſt 
„ other parts of the coaſt ; yet they are much cooler than in 
e any inland part. For notwithſtanding the temperature of 
ba. the adjoining ſea is in the ſummer nearly equal to the 
e 


heat of Matlock bath, (or 68 degrees); yet it is conſider- 
ably colder than the ſurface of the earth, by which the tem- 
berature of the air of an inland country is always governed. 


28 
piercingly, uncomfortably, ſharp ; and their 
coldneſs 1s much more ſenſibly felt than that 
of a gentle north-breeze, which, by the Ther- 
mometer, can be proved to be ſome degrees 
colder. — Every ſhift of the wind is more ap- 
parently diſcovered here than in the inland 
parts. | 

THE wet and farb weſt winds are more 
than uſually cold, from coming over the very 
high and extenſive Welch mountains, ſitu- 
ated in that direction. 

TRE. ſouub wind comes over a tolerable level 
track of country, and thereſore preſerves much 
of 11s native warmth, 5 

THERE is nothing particular in the tem- 
perature or effects of the north and eaſt winds. 
The town is ſomewhat ſheltered from the ef 
and north-eaſt winds by the riſing ground at 
Everton and Lo- hill. 

From what has been obſerved, it may be 
inferred ; that altho' the temperature of the 
air of Liverpool may, by the teſt of the 
Thermometer, appear to be leſs variable in the 
two extreme points of ſummer's heat and 
winter's cold than in many other parts of the 
kingdom : yet, it alſo appears, and is as cer- 
tain, that the daily variations are more fre- 


quent, ſudden and conſiderable; and what is 
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moſt immediately to the purpoſe, that the 
human body will, in certain ſituations, be 


more ſenſibly affected by ſuch frequent and 


ſudden variations in temperature and qualities, 
than where the daily temperature is more re- 
gular, notwithſtanding the /ea/ons may be more 
in extremes with reſpect to the mechanical de- 
grees of heat and coid. | 
„Ro a review of the preceding obſervati- 
ons, it appears, that the air of the town is, 
from the ſituation of the town, in a ftate of 


conſiderable purity; but that, from particular 
circumſtances attending the ſituation, its tem- 


perature is unuſually variable; 'and, that the 
weſterly winds (from north-welt to ſouth-weſt, 
which are ſuppoſed to prevail two thirds of the 
year) are more keen and ſharp than in moſt 
other parts of the kingdom during the ſpring, 
autumnal and winter menths; at which periods 
their influence on the human body is of con- 
ſiderable importance, and is particularly. felt 
and diſtinguiſhed. 

Ix applying the foregoing conſiderati- 
ons to the purpoſes of health, we ſhall find, 
that the ſituation of town 1s, in general, very 
healthful; and that it is particularly favour- 
able to conſtitutions that require and can 

N „ 
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bear a ſharp cold. air; of which bas 

are thoſe of nervous relaxed habits, to whom, 

in moſt inſtances, it proves very friendly and 

favourable: the healthy will alſo have their 

health preſerved by it. The occaſions in 

which the ſituation of the town becomes un- 

favourable, are with thoſe perſons who are 

ſubject to coughs, a/thmas, and other alfections 

of the breaſt and lungs, and are conſumptive ; 

as theſe are complaints that are aggravated 

and renewed, and even promoted in conſti- 

tutions ſo inclined, by frequent irregularities 

4 in the temperature of the air, and its general 
I c0Colcd, ſharp ſtate.“ 


Ads an addition to oh natural purity of the 
air, we may add, its being regularly, through- 
out the year, impregnated with the aromatic 
effluvia of tar and pitch, which are in conſtant 
circulation through the town; more eſpecially 
when the wind is weſterly; and which are well 
known to be remarkable correctors of the 
air, and particularly calculated to obviate 
and reſiſt the power and progreſs of many 
infectious diſeaſes. 

A 


* Sg E the account of the prevailing diſeaſes of the 
town, in the following part of this work. | 
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wy convenience 1s. erected for the purpoſe 
of diſperſing, throughout the town, the oke 
of tobacco.* Tobacco is alſo well known to be 
a powerful corrector and reſiſter of indien 
and infectious diſeaſes, | 


THE 0il-bouſe, has been Ga to infect 
the air of the town with ſomething unfavour- 
able to the health of the inhabitants. This 
opinion is however chiefly, if not altogether, 
imaginary ; as it does not appear, fron: phi- 
loſophical reaſoning and experience, to pro- 
duce any bad effect. Its ſmell, which is in 
the higheſt degree nauſeous, and may be ſen- 
ſibly percieved to a great diſtance in the 
direction of the wind, created the alarm of 
its injurious qualities; which, however, are 
of a nature and quality ſomewhat ſimilar to 
ſpirit of hartſhorn, which, however offenſive, 
cuſtom reconciles to the noſe as well as the 

| o 4 FO palate 


* ThE Tobacco, made uſe of on this occaſion, is that 
which has been damaged and rendered unfit for other uſe 
by being wet with ſalt water, &c. 


Ar the ſouthern extremity of the town, N obwining 
oil from the blubber of the whale, 
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palate, on account of its being eſteemed 
ety to the human conſtitution. ' & | 


THE Copper-works have been thought re- 
markably baneful. It does not, however, 
appear, in whatever light they are conſidered, 
that, independent of the diſagreeable and 
unpleaſing effect of an inceſſant ſtream of 
ſmoke, and which is too diſtant from the town 
to be troubleſome, they are perfectly harm- 
leſs, and, on ſome accounts, may become even 
ſalubrious; as might be explained by a variety 
of chemical and medical experiments and ob- 
ſervations. What iſſues from the copper- 
ore during its fuſion, and which deſtroys and 
injures the vegetation of the neighbouring 
fields, is a /ſulphur*, with which the ore 

1 1 | abounds, 


+ Taz effuvia of fimply putrid animal ſubſtances very 
rarely, if ever, become the cauſe of infectious diſeaſes ; 
Phat proves the common ſource of theſe complaints, is 

the confined eHuwia of living animal bodies; hence, the 
prevalence of malignant, peſtilential diſeaſes, in cloſe 
confined ſituations, where pure renovated air and clean- 
lineſs are wanting. 


* Some ores of copper contain a ſmall quantity of 
arſenic, which flies off in the melting of the ore along 
with the ſulphur, with which it is intimately mixed and 
compounded : but as arſenic, although the moſt n 
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abounds, and which flies off in the melting 
of the ore; and, from its weight, ſoon pre- 
ponderates and falls to the ground; therefore 
its influence, if deleterious,. 1s very limited. 
Sulphur abounds with the vitriolic acid, or 
oil of vitriol as it is commonly called: and 
although this acid, as well in its detached as 
combined ſtate, is fatal, as all acids are, to 
vegetables, I as alſo to moſt inſects, when in 

: „5 the 


of all poiſons, is rendered mild and innocent when com- 
pounded with large portions of ſulphur; ſo on this occa- 
ſion, from its trifling quantity and the large proportion 
of ſulpher with which it is united when detached from 
the ore in fuſion, it (when it happens to be contained in 
the ore, which is only accidentally and occaſionally) is 
rendered harmleſs. 


«© SULPHER remarkably abates the virulence of arſenic; 
* compoſitions of arſenic and ſulphur being far leſs 
ee poiſonous than the pure white arſenic, and thoſe, in 
ce which the quantity of ſulphur is conſiderable, e 


—- > be almoſt innocent.” | 
Lewis Mat. Med. p. 193. 


t Wr find, that few of the moſt hardy trees and 
vegetables will live, and ſtill fewer that will thrive, in 
the center of a large town. They are injured and de- 
ſtroyed by the coal ſmoke, which contains a great deal of 
ſulphur: and it is this circumſtance of the ſulphur which 
is ſo unfavourable to them. 


THE 
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the ſtate of ſulphur; yet we find it preſcribed 
in both ſtates; viz. that of vitriolic acid, and 
ſulphur ; to the human ſpecies as ſovereign 


internal — upon many occaſions : the 
| former, 


TRE Wigan ANY with which this town has, of late 
years, been chiefly ſupplicd; appears to contain a larger 
portion of ſulphur than the coal which is produced in 
this neighbourhood. If that is the caſe, the gardens in 
and immediately adjoining to the town will be leſs 
thriving and luxuriant than heretofore. The coal of 
this neighbourhood burns almoſt entirely to a calx, (or 
| aſhes) and leaves few or no cinders that can be properly 
ſo called: whereas the Wigan-coal produces few aſhes, 
and a conſiderable quantity of cinders. The farmers in 
the neighbourhood have been accuſtomed to till their 
grounds with the aſhes which they procure from the 
town; and, before the introduction of the Wigan-coal, 
they made a tolerable good manure ; but fince that pe- 
riod, it is highly probable they are not only »/e/z/s, but 
perhaps 7jurious to the ground: for large quantities of 
cinders are mixed with the aſhes; and as thoſe cinders 
contain a great deal of ſulphur, they, 1 of aſſiſting, 
deſtroy or impede vegetatibn. Pp 


THrarT the cinders from the Wigan coal contain much ſul- 
phur, is readily diſcovered from the burning of them; and 
which they will retain during ſeveral and repeated burn- 

ings. Wherever a cinder (of the Wigan-coal) is placed 
upon graſs, the graſs will turn brown and will be deſtroy- 
ed, the ſulphur acting upon it in the manner it does 

upon the graſs of the fields adjoining the copper-works. | 
. circumſtance, of the bad effects of cinders on the 
ground, is not, I believe, underſtood or ſuſpected by the 


neighbouring farmers. 


7 
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former, for reſtoring the conſtitution when 
weakened and impaired from many cauſes: 

and the latter has been recommended for the 
worms, and for purifying the blood and juices. 
But the moſt ſatisfactory, indubitable and 
incontrovertible proof of the innocency of 
the ſmoke and vapour from theſe works, 

may be had from the looks of the wives and 
children of the workmen, whole dwellings 
are nearly adjoining the works, and which, 
from the appearances and complexions of the 
inhabitants, might be taken for T As of 
 Hygiza. 

Tn ſmoke and vapour e theſe works 
might prove unfavourable to thoſe who have 
affections of the lungs from any cauſe, if 
they were to be frequently and Immediately 
expoſed to them. 

Cory, in its metallic 1 when bright, 
clean and free from ruſt, is perfectly harmleſs 
to the human body: it is the verdegris, or 
green ruſt of copper, that is hurtful. The 
. boilers which are uſed for cooking the vic- 
tuals of the ſailors on board our Men of 
War, are univerſally of copper, not tinned; 
but as they are daily and properly cleaned, 
and are kept e free from the leaſt 
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particle of that green ruſt which fo readily 
comes upon copper or braſs pans when not 


- duly cleaned, and which is the moſt deadly 


of all poiſons, they are quite wholeſome. 
BRass-PaNns * may be uſed with the utmoſt 
ſafety for all culinary purpoſes, provided 
they are kept perfectly clean. All cold or 
lukewarm liquors, when kept in a braſs pan 


for ſome ay: will produce a green ruſt upon 


the ſides of the veſſel at the ſurface of the 
liquor; vinegar, or whatever contains an acid, 
particularly and readily ſo: yet if the frrongelt 
vinegar is kept conftantly boiling for many 
hours in a braſs, or even untinned copper 
pan, none of the green ruſt will be diſcovered, 


and the vinegar will be harmleſs. If, therefore, 


all liquids are taken out of copper or braſs 
pans immediately after they are removed from 
the fire, and the veſſels cleaned out and well 


dried immediately, no bad conſequences can 


ever happen from their uſe. 


BRICK-KILNS emit a ſmoke and vapour 


that are unwholeſome to all, and are particu- 


larly unfavourable to complaints of the breaſt 


and lungs, as aſthmas and habitual coughs, 


&c. | 


* BRASS is a preparation from copper, 41 partakes of 


of Livzavoor. : - 


&c. They are, and ever muſt be, appendages 
to the town. Their influence, however, it 
is probable, is not very extenſive; and as they 
are (at preſent) chiefly confined to the north 
end of the town, they may eaſily be avoided 
by thoſe who are particularly affected by 
them. 5 | i 


THE amazing volumes of ſmoke which, 
regularly and inceſſantly through the year, 
iſſue from the /alt- works near the ſouth dock, 
become, no doubt, in ſome caſes, unfavour- 
able to the health of the inhabirants of. that 
neighbourhood, merely from exceſs ; and the 
buildings and chimnies of theſe works are ſo 
low, that the ſmoke cannot aſcend properly, 
but involves the neighbourhood in ſoot and 
obſcurity. For coal ſmoke, like that from 
copper, although unfavourable to vegetation, 
is not ſo, in a moderate quantity, to the 
human body; on the contrary, it becomes in 
large towns, in ſome reſpects, even ſalutary; 
as, from the ſulphur which it contains, it is 
antiſeptic, having the power of preparing 
the body to reſiſt the power, as well natural 
as accidental, of malignant contageous diſ- 
caſes, There are occaſions, however, in 


which 
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which it is well known to be unfavourable in 


any degree; which are in caſes of a, and 
coughs from any cauſe. It is not therefore the 
ſmoke of coals or any other fuel, that makes 
a town lefs generally healthful than the 
country ; but the various other vapours and 
efffuvia of the town. 


TAN- YARDS, and ſoap-mantfo@uries, 
although, like - the oil-houſe, they are un- 


pleafant to the ſmell, are as little injurious 
to health, for the reaſons aſſigned on that 


ſubject. 
PUBLIC BREWERIES, are in ſome de- 


gree ſalutary in large towns, from the quan- 
tity of fixed air which is thrown off by the 
fermentation of the wort. They are very 
numerous 1n this town. © 


ALTHOUGH the vapour of /:me-&ilns 
is fatal to thoſe who are directly and imme- 
diately expoſed to it; yet as it partakes of 
the nature of what has been juſt now obſerved 
to be thrown off from fermenting wort (which 
would be equally fatal, under like circum- 
ſtances), it will not be generally hurtful. 


SLAUGHTER- 


"9" If 


G 
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SLAUCGHTERHOUsEs, may be deem- 
ed more inſalutary than any of the above- 
named cauſes: and their ſuppreſſion in the 
heart of the town, becomes an object that 
claims the attention and exertion of the ma- 
giſtrates. 


IT does not appear from a review of the 
preceding occefienal circumſtances, that any 
of them are immediately, generally and in a 
material manner injurious to the health: 
the contrary, ſome of chem may be * to 


favour it. 


Of the PARTS of the Town that are more or leſs 


HEALTHFUL, 


LTHOUGH Liverpool, for the reaſons 
already aſſigned (p. 20,) is, conſidering 

its ſize, remarkably healthful : and although 
it is ſo in general, and that few parts of the 
town are materially exceptionable, or derive 
any very conſiderable advantage from. ſitua- 
tion; yet, as diſtinctions may be made to 
induce 
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induce a choice and preference for the pur- 
poſe of health, it may not be improper to 


point out and ſpecificate ſuch varieties. In 


doing which, for the ſake of perſpicuity, and 


to avoid a minute, unneceſſary, and, conſe- 
quently, tedious deſcription, it may be ſuffi- 
cient to take a general ſurvey in two directi- 


ons; lengthwiſe, from north to ſouth; and 


tranſverſely, from welt to caſt; * ting 
cach into three diviſions. 

Ix dividing the former, or longitudinal di- 
rection from north to ſouth, we may properly 
conſider, the weſt ſide of the town as the firſt; 
the middle of the town as ſecond; and the 
eaſt ſide of the town as the third diviſion. 

Taz fr/ of theſe diviſions will be diftin- 


guiſhed by beginning at the northern extre- 


mity of Old-hall ſtreet ; carrying the line 
hrough High ſtreet, Caſtle ſtreet, Pool lane, 


and acroſs the old Dock through Merſey 


ſtreet; including all between the weſt-ſide 
of theſe ſtreets and the river. We ſhall find 


this 


* ALTHOUGH, as has been already obſerved, theſe are 
not the critically exact directions in which the town lies; 
yet they more nearly correſpond with theſe than any 
other generally known and unſubdivided points of the 


compals, 


V Livsrpoot.., 4 


this diviſion and range of the town healthful, 
from a variety of cauſes. 1ſt, It is ventilated 
and has the air purified and renewed from the 
river with the weſterly winds, which are ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to prevail two thirds of the 
year; and which are ſupplied with a ag 
and without contamination. 2d. There is 


deſcent towards, and ready. EET 


with, the Docks and River, which carry off 
all impurities, and prevent the ſtagnation. of 
lth and dirt in the ſtreets and ſewers. And 
3d. the foundations of the greateſt part of 
the houſes are dry, being chiefly in rock 


in the central parts; which is a circumſtance 


of great importance and advantage, as well 
for convenience as health. — The ſtreets in 


this diviſion are, however, in general narrow; 


and in ſome, the houſes are much too 
crowded: which have always been juſtly con- 
ſidered as obvious diſadvantages: yet from 
the dry, airy, expoſed and elevated ſituation 
of the houſes, ſome of theſe parts of the 
town appear, and are by obſervation found, 
to be particularly healthful. 
Taz ſecond, or middle, diviſion may pro- 
perly include all between the boundaries of 
the firſt and Highfield ſtreet, Croſshall ſtreet, 
the lower fide of Williamſon Tavares Baſnet 
| D | _ ſtreet, 


| 
| 
' 
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ſtreet, and acroſs the other parts to Duke 


ſtreet. —This diviſion is evidently, from many 


_ cauſes, the leaſt eligible; as, except the two 


extremities“, it lies low; the ſtreets are wet, 


dirty and damp; and the foundations of the 


houſes are; for moſt part, damp, wet, and, of 


_ courſe, not very wholeſome. White-chapel, 
and Paradiſe ſtreet, are the loweſt ſituations in 
this or any other part of the town, and are 


conſequently ſuppoſed the leaſt healthful on 


that account; which no doubt they are; yet 


' theſe ſtreets derive conſiderable advantage 
from their openneſs and width, which admit 


of an uninterrupted current of air, that ren- 


ders them much more healthful than they 
be. 


Tux common ſewer runs in the direction of 
theſe two laſt mentioned ſtreets, which has 
been generally eſteemed an addition to their 
unhealthfulneſs. The diſagreeable - ſmell, 


which ſometimes iſſues from 1 it, chiefly creates 


this alarm; which is more imaginary than 


"_ as the ee 1 of any ſubſtance, 
1 Whether 


* The upper 38 of Dike W fs the airy 5 


elevated ſituation of that ſtreet, © come nn Within 


this exception. 


otherwiſe, from their low ſituations, would 


$3 @ . = © «a 
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whether animal or vegetable, is not ſo bane- 
ful to the human conſtitution as is commonly 
{uppoſed: * the proportion of animal matter 
is here, however, but very inconſiderable, _ 

A common ſewer, it is true, is the recepta- 
cle of the dirt and filth of a town, and con- 
tains a heterogeneous mixture of animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances ; chiefly. the latter; and 
which, when confined for ſome time in hot 
weather (at which times the ſewers are moſt 
diſagreeable, being ſeldom or never fo in 
cold ſeaſons), ferment, and occaſion the ef- 
fluvium ſo offenſive to the ſmell. However, 
it happens at the ſame time, that a quantity 
of fixed air is, in conſequence of ſuch fermen- 
tation, thrown off; which, ſo far from being 
injurious to the human body, might, if con- 
veyed in a more agreeable manner, be deſi- 
rable, and eſteemed ſalutary. | 

Tur fixed air which is generated and ſent 
off by this proceſs, is of a ſomewhat ſimilar 
quality with that which comes from the fer- 
mentation of beer (fee page 28) or any other 
fermenting liquor or mixture. Fixed air is 


eſteemed a powerful remedy in putrid diſeaſes, 


and is introduced into the nen of the 
: 'D 2 | mn fick, 


* See note to page 32. 
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ſick, who ate even, upon ſome occaſions, 
ſuſpended i in the vapour of fermenting mix- 
tures. | 

From the occaſional ungrateful finell of 
2 Kaen it may, no doubt, at times generate 
and throw off putrid air; yet that can ſeldom 
or never be in quantity ſufficient to prevail 
over and counteract the vinous (if I may be 
allowed the term) air; eſpecially as the pro- 
portion of animal ſubſtance is, as already ob- 
ſerved, very trifling, and not more than ſuffi- 
cient to accelerate fermentation with the much 
greater proportigh of vegetable matter there- 
in contained“. TL 2G: 

TE ſalubrity of a common e is not 
here meant to be contended for; but as it is ſo 
much dreaded by many, it is very proper 
that its nature ſhould be explained, to reliere 
the apprehenſion ſo generally entertained of 
its exceſſive injurious effects. The moſt 
convincing: argument, that can be adduced in 


favour of the opinion here delivered IS, that 
— it 


Loo ſtagnation, in caſes of continued droughts, 
might favour the generation of putrid air, did not the 
tides, by frequently riſing into the ſewer, under our pre- 
ſent conſideration, cleanſe it, and prevent frequent and 
continued ſtagnations. | 
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it does not appear that the inhabitants of 
A hite-chapel or Paradiſe ſtreet have ever ſuffer- 
ed, in a ſingle inſtance, from any general diſeaſe 
that could be ſaid to be occaſioned directly 
by the effluvium from the ſewer. F any 
complaints or diſeaſes have ariſen from this 
cauſe, what were gs aud what were the Hunde 
toms ? 

 WirE proper We OY muck: of 
the offenſiveneſs (and inſalubrity, if any there 
is,) of this ſewer might be remedied. It 
wants a more free and ready diſcharge : and 
if another and more ſuperficial conduit was 
made through Cooper's row, and along the 
north ſide of the old Dock, ſuch means would 
be more effectually . accompliſhed. Such a 
judicious-method has been propoſed and plan- 
ann a very ingenious ſurveyor“. 

_ CovrD a reſervior of water be obtained at 
or near the upper part of this ſewer, ſo that 
a proper ſtream of water might occaſionally 
(three or four times, or oftner, in a week) 1 in 
the ſummer ſeaſon be forced through it, ſuch 
means. would, with the improvement above- 
mentioned, contribute'towards keeping it very 
ſweet and clean. This PREP no dee 
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is very practicable, and therefore ſurely de- 


ferves the ſerious attention of the body-cor- 


porate, as it muſt be a conſiderable and highly 
deſirable improvement. Such a reſervoir 


might be alſo uſeful in caſes of fire. 

Tx third diviſion, of courſe includes the 
whole of the eaſt ſide of the town without, 
and eaſtward of the laſt mentioned line: all 
of which, except the'top of Shaw's brow, the 


upper part of Renelagh ſtreet, Martindale bill 


and the neighbourhood, lies ſomewhat low, 


and the foundations of the houſes are in ge- 
neral damp. The ſtreets and ſquares, from 


being moſtly modern, are in general more 
open than thoſe of the ſecond diviſion; which, 
with their vicinity with the country, makes 
them more eligible: yet, notwithſtanding 
theſe advantages, this third diviſion does not, 
when duly conſidered, appear to have the 


Preference of many parts of the firſt diviſion, 


or weſt ſide of the town; and is not equal to 
ſome of them. | 

In dividing the town 005 in three 
eien likewiſe, from wef to eat; it ſeems 
proper to begin the line (of the north end) 
at the bottom of Chapel ſtreet, and carry it 


5 through Tythe-barn ſtreet to the Flaſnes.— 


on ſecond, and middle diviſion, may be 
| bounded 
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dude on the ſouth by the north ſide of the 
old Dock, and the-ſame fide of Hanover ſtreet. 


— The third diviſion, of courſe, compriſes the 


whole ſouthward of the old Dock and * 
ver ſtreet. 

Ix this tranſverſe diviſion of 8 town, we 
Mall find, as in the longitudinal, that the 
central (or ſecond), with reſpect to ſituation 
for the purpoſe of health, is, throughout, the 
leaſt deſirable: yet the higher parts in the 
neighbourhood of Caſtle ſtreet, on the weſt 
fide eſpecially, from their expoſed and elevated 
| fituations, and, what is of infinite importance, 


the dry foundations of the houſes, are, where 


the ſtreets are tolerably open and the houſes 
airy and unconfined, from experience found 
to be ſcarcely exceeded by any other parts 
immediately within the confines of the town: 


and ſhould a ſpirit of improvement extend to 


the widening of the ſtreets in that neighbour- 
hood, agreeable to a plan that was ſome time 
ago made out for that purpoſe, it would be- 
come as pleaſant, haaichful, e deſirable a8 
any other part of the town. 


Tux leaſt eligible parts in 00 divifion ö are, 
John ſtreet, Temple ſtreet, Rainford's garden, 
and the neighbourhood ; as they lie low, are 


cloſe, confined, and dirty. | 
'D 4 | W1TH 
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Wirz reſpect to the firſt. and third divifi- 
ons in this tranſverſe direction, viz. the zorth- 
ern and ſouthern extremities of the town; it 


is to be obſerved, that they are ſomewhat 


alike expoſed and elevated; yet as the ſtreets 
and houſes of the former are more narrow, 
confined, and erouded than thoſe of the latter, | 
the former becomes leſs eligible. 7 

Tus former alſo from being ſo immediate- 
ly expoſed to the ſea air; which (as obſerved at 
page 27) is unuſually ſharp and piercing in 
the autumn, - winter, and ſpring ; renders 
that ſituation leſs fayourable where a ſharp 
keen air diſagrees, from any cauſe; and 
particularly to thoſe Oops whe. are — 
to coughs. 33 | 

Turkr is alſo another a which 
deſerves conſideration: which is, that in all 
large towns, which lie lengthwiſe, in the di- 
rection of north and ſouth, the W end has 


a natural advantage. 


IX is well known that a ſouth, or een 


wind is warm, moiſt, and relaxing; and that 


a north or northerly wind is the reverſe, being 
cool, clear, and of an enlivening and bracing 


quality; and conſequently more .pure than 


the former. : 
| | 5 Warren 


„ 49 


Wx Evzx therefore the wind is in the 
fouth,. the inhabitants at the ſouth end of the 
town breathe an air in all the purity in which 
it can be had, at that time: but in its paſſage 
through the town, from being originally load- 
ed and ſaturated with moiſture, and having 
little ſpring and elaſticity, it ſoon loſes its 
vivifying refreſning power and quality, ſo 
neceſſary to the health of mankind, and 
becomes ſaturated with moiſture, vapour, 
and other accidental matter, not only before 
it has pervaded the whole of the town, but 

even before it has penetrated 1 its center“. 
Wu the wind is in the north, the air is 
pure and dry; and the ſtreets become ſooh 
dry: ſo that the air, in its paſſage through the 
town, retains a portion of its ſpring and vi- 
vifying quality when it arrives at the ſouthern 
extremity ; and which the moiſture and <= 
Nuria of the town cannot * it of. 3 
4490 From | 


*I muſt be obſerved, that air, Ifke water, is a fluid, 
and poſſeſſes the ſame principles of fluidity, gravity and 
the property of motion: hence, when air has a direction 
given it, it preſerves that direction in the ſame manner 
that water does: therefore, a - conſiderable part of the 
ſame air that enters one extremity of a ftreet and town, 
paſſes through the whole; and continues ſo to do, until 
a contrary direction is given to it by a change of the 
wind. | 
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' From the foregoing. bg deset the 
4 of the ſouthern extremity of this, and every 
other, town, alike circumſtanced, is, in ge- 
neral throughout the year, more pure than 
that of the northern extremity; and of courſe 
the ſouth becomes more eligible than _ : 
north Wh on . account. 315 


Cr REMARKS: on lle To own. EF 
4 3A, 5 ä 

\HE ſtreets af Lian are in eber 
narrow, and of courſe dirty: both 

3 circumſtances are unfavourable to 
health: the firſt, from impeding a free reno- 
vation and circulation of air; and the latter, 
from being a perpetual ſource of dampneſs, 
which pervades the houſes; and likewiſe be- | 
comes, not only highly diſagreeable, but alſo 
particularly hurtful to the inhabitants; a great 
majority of which are under a daily neceſlity Z 
to traverſe the town on foot, and who find it 
ſcarce poſlible to preſerve their legs and feet 
tolerably dry.— Few perſons are inſenſible of 
the unfavourable conſequences of wet feet. — 


THE 
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Tun Corporation is an opulent one, and 
daily increaſing in wealth; and although the 
public annual expences are conſiderable; yet 
ſurely the health of the inhabitants deſerves 
particular attention; and ſome exertions 
might be made for a purpoſe of ſuch mag- 
nitude? An example is given in a neigh- 
bouring town“. Policy in the guardians of 
the town, independent of every other conſi- 
_ deration, demands it; as, the more numerous 
the conveniences and elegances of a town, 
the greater the inducement for viſitors and 
ſertlers, both in and out of buſineſs; as alſo 
to thoſe who have acquired fortunes in the 
town to continue in it, inſtead of quitting it, 
as has often been the caſe in Liverpool. To 
the ſatisfaction of acquiring wealth, ſurely 
that of comfortably enjoying it muſt be the 
next and ſecondary conſideration - 
Tus ſtreets in the north end of the town, 
and in the center in the neighbourhood of 
the Exchange, are, as has already been obſer- 
ved, in general narrow; and the houſes crouded 
and confined. Were High ftreet, Caftle 
fereet, Dale ſtreet, and Water ſtreet, prope rly 


widened, fuch a ſtream of air would, in every 
direction 


* Mancheſter. 
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direction of the wind, regularly circulate 
through the whole, as to ventilate the neigh- 
bouring ſtreets and lanes, and render thoſe 
parts nearly, if not quite, as healthful as 
Duke ftreet and its vicinity. And if airy and 
commodious houſes were to be ſubſtituted 
for the preſent confined and crouded ones, 
thoſe parts would become highly deſirable for 
the joint purpoſes of health and buſineſs ;* 
and the town would acquire an elegance and 
grandeur not to be ſurpaſſed in the kingdom. 
Tx ſtreets and ſquares on the eaſt fide and 
ſouth end of the town, from being built upon 
an improved plan, make thoſe the moſt de- 
ſirable parts to inhabit; the neighbourhood of 
the ſouth Dock and Wapping exceptec. 
A Square has generally been eſteemed par- | 
ticularly healthful, on account of the open 
area which it affords; and which is ſuppoſed 
to render ſuch form of building more airy 
than a ftreet: this, however, is chiefly ima- 
g1nary'; 3 and a wide open ſtreet appears to 
125 have 


* Woulp not the expence of widening be leſſened by 
an increaſe which would take place in the value of the 
new fronts, when ſold; on the weſt ſide of Caſtle ſtreet 
particularly; and efvecially by the judicious introduction 
of croſs ſtreets from thence into Fenwick ſtreet, by which 
much additional and valuable front would be gained? 
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havs the advantage of the ſquare in that 


reſpect. Air, as has been obſerved in the 
note to p. 49, has the ſame laws of fluidity, 


gravity, and motion as water: therefore, as 

in a pond or reſervoir of water, although it 
may have conſiderable inlets and outlets, the 
ſtream or current is flow, and, oftentimes in 
many parts of 1t, ſcarce perceptible, | and 
nearly ſtagnant; whilſt in a. brook or river, 


that preſerves nearly an equal breadth along 


the whole, or greateſt part of its courſe, the 


motion of the current is equable, and ſuffers 


no interruption or ſtagnation : ſo, in a Square, 


the current and motion of the air is impeded, 


and frequently, 1n tolerably calm weather, 


becomes ſtagnant in ſome parts; whereas in 


an Open frreet the ſtream of air paſſes, as wa- 


ter in a river, in an uniform current, without 


detention or ſtagnation. So favourable is a 
ſtreet to the circulation (or a draught as it 13 


uſually expreſſed) of air, that it 1s commonly 
perceived to be in much quicker motion there i 


than on the open plain. 
Tris opinion is not only conſonant with 


true philoſophical reaſoning, but may be alſo 


confirmed by obſervation. During a fog, cr 
in a calm when the ſmoke of the town 1s not 


carried off by the wind, ſuch 6 0% or ſmoke 
may 
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may- be obſerved in greater quantity in the 
ſquares than in the ſtreets; and is a circum- 
ſtance that may very frequently be noticed in 
Cleveland | ſquare, which, from its contiguity 
with the /a/t-works, may, when the wind is 
weſterly, oftentimes be perceived to be filled 
with ſmoke, when che adjoining ſtreets are 
tolerably free from it. 

Tres can be no doubt, that of all parts in 
immediate continuity with the town, the upper 
parts of Duke ſtreet-are, to the generality of | 
conſtitutions, t the mor pe nach 20 


Wirz reſpe& to the internal ſtructure of 
the houſes, the modern ones, from the preſent, 
yet only late, improved methods of building, 
have the advantage of thoſe that are leſs fo, 
with regard to healthfulneſs as well as con- 
venience ; yet the houſes are in general much 
too ſmall; and the rooms, almoſt through- 
out, too low. | 
 Loery rooms are extremely conducive, if 
not eſſential, to health; and a lofty room, al- 
though it may not be of large dimenſions in 
other reſpects, has infinitely the preference 


a2 advantage of one that is low, notwith- 
ſtanding 


— 
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ſtanding it may be otherwiſe ſomewhat big- 


ger. In the latter, the ſame air is breathed 
over repeatedly ; than which, nothing can be 
more injurious to health ; and when there 15 
much company in the room, they take into 
their lungs each others breath, and a mixture 
of the whole; which is extremely unpleaſing 
and diſguſtful 1 in idea, when conſidered; and 
may very often be found in reality highly diſ- 
agreeable and offenſive. So circumſtanced, 


a room becomes cloſe, OVercOnng and un 


comfortable. 

Arx that has once been breathed, from 
being rarified and made lighter, aſcends to 
the top of the room as ſoon as breathed. The 
air. of a lofty room will therefore continue 
pure for a longer time. than that of one that 
is low ; and that, in proportion to their 
heights; as that circumſtance gives a longer 
time and opportunity for the foul breathed 
air to eſcape out of the room, before it may 
become neceſſary to breathe it over again; 
and towards which it makes niany efforts; as, 
by the chimney, eſpecially when a fire is in 
the room: at the upper parts of the windows 
and doors; or by any other crevices or open- 
ings that may be in the ___ parts of the 

room 
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room from accident; or by deſign, as when 
ventilators are uſed. When a room has a 


fire in it, the air about the fire- place becomes 
much rarified, or lightened, by the heat of 


the fire, which gives an opportunity, by the 


laws of gravity, for the foul air which has 


been breathed, and which occupies the top 
of the room, to deſcend at the fire place and 
go off up the chimney. A fire therefore al- 
ways acts the part of a ventilator, when made 
in an open grate and chimney, and not in a 
cloſe ſtove. 

In windows where the upper ſaltes let 
down, if an upper ſaſh is a little let down, 


the foul and breathed air of the room will go 


out at the opening at the top of the ſaſh, as 
may be diſcovered by a familiar experiment 
with a lighted candle, which, in a room with 
a a fire in it, or without, if the room contains 
much company, if held at the opening at the 
top of the upper ſaſh the flame will incline 
outwards; particularly if the door is left open. 
The ſame happens at the door, under ſimilar 
circumſtances; when the door is open, the 


flame of the candle will incline outwards at 


the upper parts of the door caſe, but inwards 
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at the bottom*. The uſe and advantage of 
upper faſhes that let down, become, from 
what has been obſerved, very apparent and 
obvious; as by ſuch means a room may be 
better ventilated than by any other, a real 


ventilator excepted; and cold is much leſs 
liable to be caught by ſuch an expedient for 


the purpoſes of cooling a room, or freeing it 
from ſmoke or any other like offenſive mat- 


ter, or impurity, than by throwmyg up the 
lower ſaſhes. | 


THe greateſt fault that is to be obſerved in 


the houſes in this town, even among the moſt 

modern, is, the lowneſs of the rooms; by which 

they become leſs healthful, comfortable, ele- 

oant, and deſirable, than if the rooms were 

lofty. This error may, perhaps, be attributed 
to builders, who erect moſt of the new houſes 
on their own accounts, upon ſpeculation, and 
for ſale; and who have no other views than 
ſuch as are ſtrictly economical and directly 
Ss e 


* Was natural philoſophy as ca underſtood as 
the domeſtic concerns of a houſe and family commonly 
are, theſe informations and deſcriptions would, here, be 
ſuperfluous. That not being the caſe with many, other- 
wiſe ſenſible and intelligent perſons, ? tis hoped no other 
apology for their introduction 18 neceſſary to the ſcien- 
tific reader. 
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profitable. When circumſtances will not 
admit of the ground-work of a houſe being 
extenſive, there can be no important obſta- 
cle to making it lofty, as that appears to be 
but an inconſiderable addition to the EXPENCE. 
Mxxchaxrs Counting-Houſes are, in com- 
mon, much too ſmall; and, being generally 
in the rooms of their warchouſes, are alſo 
particularly low; whereby they become cloſe 
and unhealthful; and ſevere colds are liable 
to be caught on going out of them into the 
air, in cold ſeaſons particularly.— This is a 
conſideration highly worthy their regard. 


Of the Eurrorurvrs of the Inhabitants; their 
USUAL MANNER OF LIVING; and WATER, 


S there are few or no manufacturies in 

the town that require confinement to 

the houſe, the employments of the inhabitants 

are generally of the active kinds, accompanied 

with a good deal of exerciſe out of doors, 

which contribute, in a moſt eſſential manner, 
to health, . 

Taz 
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Tur food and manner of living of the la- 
 borious, are better than the inferior orders in 
molt other places experience from the reward 


of their labour; which, being derived from 
that grand parent of wealth in this kingdom 
na val commerce —is more liberal than in 
moſt inland, notwithſtanding they may be 
conſiderable manufacturing, towns. 
Tnz habitations of the pooreft claſs, in this, 
as in all large towns, who depend upon daily 


caſual ſupport, are, of courſe, confined ; being 
chiefly in cellars : yet the diet of the /ober and 


induftrious is wholeſome and ſufficient. 


Humanity here ſolicits to draw a ſhade over 


the wretchedneſs of thoſe, who, deſerting the 
tranquil proſperous paths of ſobriety: and 
dirtue, exhibit a variety of miſery in them- 
ſelves and families: their children, moſt par- 
ticularly, are objects of commiſeration; who, 
frequently, from inattention and utter neglect, 
droop under the chilling blights of parental 
inclemency; and are melancholy reflection 


often entirely ſevered, thus prematurely, 


from ſociety ;. or, which is yet more lament- 
able, are, by the effect of vicious example; 
early initiated and confirmed in habits of im- 
morality and vice, that threaten, not only 
their own ultimate ruin, but an interruption 
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to the welfare and peace of ſociety. —Were 
the Legiſlature as ſtudious and diligent in 
engaging and enforcing the habits and prac- 
tice of virtue and morality, as in diſcovering 
the reſources, and ſecuring the revenues, of 
the kingdom; we might experience a deſirable 
check to the profligacy of manners, ſo diſtin- 
guiſhable in the inferior orders of the age; 
who, from the errors of education, are unin- 
formed of, and leſs governed and reſtrained 
by, thoſe laws of decorum which regulate and 
direct their ſuperiors in knowledge and in- 
formation of the world and its ſocial refine- 
ments. The taſk of moral reformation might 
be arduous ; but ſurely is practicable in ſome 
higher degree? and would be highly meri- 
torious. Vice and immorality always advance 
in a town in proportion to its increaſe in 
magnitude grom with its growth, and 
frrengthen with its ſtrength and therefore, 
in proportion as towns and cities increaſe in 
extent and populouſneſs, the reſtraints upon 
vice become the more needful to be enforced, 
regulated and multiplied. 
Tux dwelling of the diligent 1 
mechanic, as, the ſhip-carpenter, cooper, roper, 
&c. is comfortable; and his diet is plentiful - 
for himſelf and family. 
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Tax employments and mode of living of 
the third and upper order of Merchants and 
Principal Inhabitants, are, in general, of a 
nature very ſalutary and deſirable. Buſineſs 
and recreation are happily. blended. Urba- 
nity, and true britiſh hoſpitality, are perhaps 
no where better or more truly - exemplified 


and ſupported. ' Luxury, diſſipation, and all 


exceſſive ſenſualities, are diſcountenanced. 
An emulation in acts of benevolence and 
good-will ſeems to actuate the whole. And 
from a general commercial intercourſe of the 
inhabitants, diſtinctions are much levelled : 
they become united in bonds of friend- 
ſhip and harmony; and appear as the com- 
ponent parts of one great, allied family. 
— That happy medium which ſeparates an un- 
tutored familiarity from the extreme of ce- 


remony, wherein good-ſenſe is rarely offended 


by the rude freedoms of unreſtrained vulga- 
rity, or inſulted by the grimace of modern 


refined manners, e to characterize the 


town. 

From the buſy, active ſcene which an ex- 
tenſive, unbounded commerce always preſents, 
the town appears invariably cheerful, lively, 


and animated; and wears a perpetual air of 


latisfaction, freedom and complacency, the 
; E3 regular 
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regular concomitants of a ſocial intercourſe, 
unclouded- by thoſe affectations of precedence 
among equals in general endowments, ſo 
prevalent in all ſmaller and leſs employed and 
attached ſocieties. 5 

Tnar graceful ornament, without whoſe 
concurrence all others would be incomplete— 
charity is an embelliſhment that juſtly diſtin- 
guiſhes and adorns the town. It is not 
limited to thoſe conſpicuous and extenſive 
monuments, the PUBLIC cHARITIEs- where 
the calls of diſtreſs are never unanſwered; 
nay, are liberally accommodated, and often 
anticipated !—It is freely diffuſed in private; 
and finds its way into the moſt obſcure re- 
tirements of filent unobtruſive penury and 
diſtreſs : and there is ſcarce a receſs, however 
dark and retired, of poverty, that 1s not pe- 
netrated, illumined and cheered by the genial 
foſtering beams of that EY attribute 
cHARITrT.— 

Tux neceſſity and benefits of public cha- 
rities can never be too highly enforced and 
acknowledged : yet however valuable, they 
are inadequate to many purpoſes: and numer- 
ous are the occaſions where private charity 
proves molt acceptable, is beſt adapted and 
mat conſonant to the ſenſations and neceſſi- 


ties 
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ties of the modeſt receiver; as alſo more 


exquiſitely grateful to the expanded feelings 
of the benevolent donor. The former is ſen- 
ſibly impreſſed with gratitude, and a due ſenſe 
of the benefit conferred, at a time when his 
diſtreſs, tho' unproclaimed, 1s not leſs urgent. 
The latter enjoys the moſt refined gratifica- 
tion of which the affections are capable 
that of diſpenſing, with his own cheriſhing 
hand, immediate comfort, and even exiſtence, 
to a deſponding ſinking object; whoſe great- 
eſt defects may be, his poverty, and an in- 
ability to combat the frowns and rigors of 
adverſe fortune and a more proſperous world; 
which his delicacy, and a native  modelty, 
would ftill willingly conceal. 
in any inſtance, may be faid to emulate his 
CREATOR, tis in an act of unaffected benevo- 
lence to a virtuous ſuffering feilow-rtees 
ture — 

THE middle (ative eſpecially). ſtation of 
life, is that which ſeems to aſſume the more 
immediate guardianſhip and protection of the 
more inferior orders. The titled and opu- 
lent, who move in the moſt ſplendid and 
oſtentatious paths, although they may poſ- 
ſeſs an equal ſhare of general philanthropy 
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and benevolence*—qualities conferred with, 
or attached to, no ſtation, rank or title vet, 
from 


* IT ſeems difficult to aſcertain the ſtation to which 
theſe firſt, and ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, of moral virtues and 
duties; which include uxnivERSAL CHARITY and good- 
will towards man; are molt peculiar. As they are capa- 
ble of much refinement by cultivation, we might expect 
to find them moſt exquiſite in the more exalted ſtations ; 
which no doubt they are, when native and inherent there: 
but as they are ſo liable to be. contaminated and diſ- 


guiſed by addreſs, ceremony and affectation, they be- 


come there moſt ambiguous and indefinite. The lower 
we deſcend, the leſs diſguiſed they are found. 

So cloſely attached are the divine and moral duties, 
that they become aſſimilated, and are congenial in a well 
informed mind; the latter being, primarily, emanative of 
the former.---Human-nature is undoubtedly capable of 
UNIVERSAL CHARITY and poed-will to its own kind: 
therefore why, in this refined and enlightened age, is not 
the practice enforced by cuſtom, and as rigorouſly exacted 
as integrity and honour in the various commercial and 


confidental concerns of life? Detraction, calumny, and 


every groſſer unſocial paſſion aſſumes a very ungracious 
aſpect, when vented on diſtant objects, unconnected and 
unattached by public or private obligations; and on 


whom it frequently falls nearly innoxious: but when 


deliberately exerciſed upon an unſuſpecting intimate, 
its baneful influence is then moſt ſeverely felt. 

Too often do we ſee thoſe, who not only deny a helping 
hand and voice to an acknowledged unoffending friend in 
the hour of his calamity; but, even in his moſt ſecure 
and happy moments, chill his every virtuous expand- 
ing hope and honeſt intention, by inſiduous fuggeſtions, 


it 
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from the forms of education, and an habitual 
courſe of gaity and pleaſurable purſuits, too 
rarely are found to quit the allurements of the 
gay and faſhionable world, for the dull irk- 
ſome taſk of exploring the melancholy haunts 


it may have been the . pride and e of his 
life to promote and cheriſh; and, in violation of every 


!ſocial, confidental tie, watch and ſeize every unguarded 


occafion to miſrepreſent and expoſe what candour and 
CHARITY Would juſtify and extenuate !---And for what? 
----nine times in ten from a native . unreſtrained 
cruelty of diſpoſition - or, at beſt, whim, ſpleen, | 
or ſome other like | capricious and miſconceived, or 
precipitate and wncharitable incitement.——“ Juſt God 
exclaims the benovolent STERNE, © what is there in this 
_ worlds concerns which ſpould ſharpen our ſpirits, and make fo 
many kind-hearted brethren of us fall out fa only as wwe do 
by the avay 2” | 
CENSURE, like public juſtice, may be a necellary curb: 
upon licentiouſneſs and moral indecorum ; but it ſhould, 
likewiſe, never be inflicted unleſs the bene is ſubſtan- 
tiated by the moſt unequivocal and diſpaffionate evidence; 
and, then as judiciouſly adapted. The above- mentioned 
exquiſite judge of the human heart and paſſions, obſerves: 
* There are numbers of circumſtances which attend every 
action of a man's liſe, that can never come to the know- 
* ledge of the world; yet which ought to be known, and 
« well weighed, before ſentence, with any juſtice, can be 
© paſſed upon Lim. A man may have different views, 
* and a different ſenſe, of things from what his judges 
oh have; and what he underſtands and feels, and what paſſes 
© within 5 may be a ſecret treaſured up deeply there 
for ever”, 
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of the loweſt and moſt miſerable of their 
fellow creatures. But the man of buſineſs, 
and, particularly, that reſpectable character, 
the Britiſp Merchant, from the daily oppor- 
tunities he has of being ſenſible of the value 
and neceſſity of their ſervices; of being wit- 
neſs to the toils and hardſhips they daily ſub- 


mit to, to gain by honeſt indũſtry a pitiful, - 
and that perhaps inadequate, ſubſiſtence for 


themſelves and their helpleſs, ſuppliant, crav- 
ing families; has his affections kept awake to 
their ſufferings ;- voluntarily becomes their 
adviſer and patron; and, in their hour of 
diftreſs, when beſet with calamities which 
humanity in every ſtation is heir to—but 
which become augmented, and doubly aggra- 
vated in theirs—he takes upon himſelf tlie 
benevolent office of their guardian, advocate, 
and protector; and in him the faithful and 


induſtrious of the poor never want a friend and 


benefactor, whatever may befal them.“ 
1 FROM 


* FROM the ſituation of the town, and other concurring 
circumſtances, the Merchant has ever been the firſt and 
leading character in Liverpool; and to him may be at- 
tributed every comfort, elegance, and enjoyment, of 
which the numerous inhabitants are in — poſſeſſion, 
and freely — 
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FROM the variety of pleaſant roads in the 
neighbourhood of the town, the inhabitants 
have an opportunity of enjoying the pleaſutes 
and benefits of exerciſe and air; and which 
they do not negle&, particularly on horſe- 
back, which, no doubt, is the moſt advantage- . 
ous and beneficial manner of obtaining them. 
The practice is however too much confined 
to the younger part; and it is to be regretted 
that it does not extend more generally to all 
ages and both ſexes; eſpecially to ladies who 
have the ſuperintendencies of families, and 
have much neceſſary confinement; as it be- 
comes ſo very eſſential to health under thoſe 
circumſtances; and many conſtitutions be- 
come impaired for want of it. | 
| Hoxsxpacx ' exerciſe in the country air, 
ſeems particularly ſuited, and extremely ne- 
ceſſary, to the health of the inhabitants, of 
both ſexes, of this and every large town. It 
powerfully counteracts the unfavourable ef- 
fects of confinement, attention to buſineſs, 
and all ſorts of indulgences, conſequent 
on a town life; and which no exereiſe within 
the town, however N conducted, can 
effectuate. 
THE markets are well ſtocked with provi- 
ſions of all kinds, and of ſuch qualities as are 
ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently ſalutary and deſirable. Vegetables 
are in the greateſt profuſion and abundance, 


throughout the greateſt part of the year; 
which, no doubt, contributes particularly to 
the health of the inhabitants. Vegetables, 
that are produced in the open garden, are 
ſaid to be more early and in greater plenty 
here than in London, or many * more 


ſouthern places. 

ConsDerinG this is a ſea- port, it is but 
very ſcantily ſupplied with fiſh. Fiſh is an 
article of food well' ſuited to the inhabitants 
of large towns, as being, to the generality of 
conſtitutions, lighter, and leſs heating and 
groſs than fleſh-meats. From the judicious 
encouragement given, by the Corporation, to 
fiſhing-boats, it is to be hoped ſo deſirable 
and ſalutary an article will become more 


plentiful*. 
WATER. 


3 1 Was this bounty extended Gill farther for 
this purpoſe; and were yet much larger ſums of the 
public money annually appropriated to it; could it be 
better beſtowed ; provided the intention was fully an- 
ſwered, of bringing {till larger quantities of Fib to 


market” i 
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Tu water with which the town is ſupplied 
for culinary purpoſes; and which is well- 
water, brought from the eaſt ſide of the town; 
is unexceptionable in all reſpects; except 
the aukward mode of its being conveyed 
[in carts] to the inhabitants; being ſuffici- 


ently ſoft and pure. The well-water which 


which is obtained in the heart of the town, 


and near the river, is hard and brackiſh, and 
therefore never uſed for theſe purpoſes. — 


This native purity of the water contributes 
a good deal to the health of the inhabitants. 
STAGNANT waters have, in all ages and 


countries, been juſtly conſidered. inſalutary. 
They contain a variety of putrid animal and 


vegetable matters, as alſo the /pawn and ova 


of different animals, which diſorder digeſtion, 


and render the ſtomach and bowels foul and 
diſordered. From the ropy, ſlimy, heavy 


quality, which ſuch water poſſeſſes, it is not 


ſufficiently diluent; and hence becomes a 
_ cauſe of obſtructions and glandular and other 
ſwellings in the belly, neck, and other parts 
of the body: all which bad ſymptoms and 
effects are moſt particularly obſerved 1 in chil- 
dren, and the female fex. 


STAGNANT 
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STAGNANT pit water is very univerſally 
uſed in the neighbourhood of the town; and 
the ſick who retire into the country for the 


benefits which it affords, are frequently under 


the neceſſity of uſing it, for want of better; 
wells being rarely met with at the beſt farm 


houſes, where hired lodgings are uſually 


taken, This circumſtance, therefore, be- 
comes a very neceſſary inquiry and object in 
the choice of country ſick lodgings.— This 
kind of water will. be much improved and 
benefited by being paſſed through a filtering 
ſtone, or being bailed, before it is uſed, _ 

Ir appears by a variety of experiments 
made by the truly ingenious Dr. Percival of 


Mancheſter*, that the pump water of that 


town is hard, and unfavourable to the health 
of the inhabitants; as producing and aggra- 
vating many complaints. The author de- 


ſoribes, in a very ſatisfactory manner, the 


principal effects of different waters, in various 
parts of the world, on the human body. 
Tux public was favoured ſome years ago, 
by Dr. Houlſton and Dr. Worthington, with 
very judicious accounts of the qualities of a 
| mineral 
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mineral ſpring that was diſcovered near 
Mount Sion, and diſtinguiſned by the name of 
LIVERPOOL SpA; and which had acquired 
ſome reputation: but, from being in ſome 
inſtances ſuſpected of producing unfavourable, 
and even fatal effects; which, if really the 


caſe, moſt probably happened from its too 


indiſcriminate and injudicious uſe; it fell into 
diſrepute, and is now totally neglected. —— 
It is a chalybeate, and therefore, under proper 
reſtrictions, capable of being uſeful in many 
caſes where bracing, ſtrengthening medicines 
are proper; but the reverſe where ſuch me- 
dicines and treatment are improper. No 
wonder therefore its unguarded uſe ſhould 
occaſionally prove particularly injurious in Li- 
verpool, where (as has been already obſerved, 
page 23 to 3o, and will be farther mentioned 
in the ſubſequent part which treats of the 
diſeaſes of the town) from the ſtate of the 
air and other circumſtances, a diſpoſition to 
inflammatory and other fimilar complaints 
and affections are remarkably prevalent, 


THE drink of the inhabitants of Liver- 
Pool is, as in moſt other towns, of a mixed 
kind. Mali-liguor*, the. common beyerage 


® BY malt-liquor is here to be underſtood, Ale. 
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of the Og is much drank. elek- 
quor is, without doubt, in general beſt ſuited 
to a britiſh conſtitution; but it is nuch to be 
regretted that ſo deſirable a liquor is ſo rarely 
to be had in true perfection. That ſtate of 
general perfection will however, moſt likely, 
long remain a deſideratum | defect] in its pre- 
paration; as it depends on many concurring 
and connected circumſtances, as, the grain; 
malting; brewing, which includes the ſeaſon 
and conſequent fermentation; water; and 
keeping. The quality of the water uſed in 
brewing, appears very much to govern the 
flavour and ſenſible qualities of this liquor, 
as alſo its effects on the body; as we find all 
the malt: liquor of every town, or country, to 
have uniformly a flavour, quality, and effects 
peculiar to the town or country in which it is 
made, although malt prepared in different = 
parts is made uſe of. London porter, and the 5 
malt - liquors of different towns and countries, 


confirm theſe opinions. 
SOFT water ſeems the beſt adapted and moſt 


ſuitable for the purpoſe of brewing, as well 
to obtain a palatable as a wholeſome liquor. 
River water, therefore, that is freſh and pure, 
appears to have the preference of well- water 
in general; as by en to the ſun and 
air, 
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air, it acquires a ſoftneſs which no well-water 
can have. The qualities of the waters of 
different rivers, now doubt render them dif- 
ſerently ſuited to the purpoſe of brewing. — 
Is Burton Ale, which is ſo much diſtinguiſhed 
for its ſuperior excellence, made with the 
water of the river Trent? . 
DR. Prkcival obſerves, on water a for 
brewing of malt- liquor; that, “ Strong table 
« beer, drawn from the barrel about ten days 
< after it had been brewed” with hard Man- 
cheſter” pump water, © curdled with ſoap as 
much as the hard water. boiled, which was 
« employed in its preparation. Hence it 
« appears that fermentation hath not the pow- 
« er of ſoftening. hard water; and that the 
i < wholeſomeneſs of malt-liquors muſt greatly 
" depend upon the purity of the water which 
ce js uſed in brewing them.“ If hard water 
is particularly unfavourable to the qualities 
of malt-liquor, will not the ſofteſt water 
(when pure) on the contrary be moſt favour- 
able? And hence, will not river water have 
the advantage of well-water ? the former being 
uniformly much ſofter, for the reaſons already 


aſſigned, than the latter. Is the water of one 
F x | freſh 


Ess ATS Medical and Experimental, Vol. 1, p. 300. 
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freſh river better adapted than that of another? 
Do the waters of the Thames and Trent derive 
any advantage from their extenſive courſes 
and magnitudes ? 
Tus brewing and preparation of malt- li- 
quor is truly a chemical proceſs; and cannot 
be ſo regularly and properly conducted by 
any acquired and given rule, without a par- 
1 tial knowledge of chemiſtry; ſufficient of 
which might very readily be acquired by 
every brewer for the purpoſe; and which 
would be found of infinite aſſiſtance and ad- 
vantage to him. Too much attention and 
regard cannot be given to ſo deſirable and 
important a liquor. 7 
TRE quality of the Hop ſeems an object L 
well worth attending to. Many, or all, na- 
tural vegetable bitters are narcotic; and, 
that, moſtly, in proportion to their degrees 
of bitterneſs; and are moſt particularly ſo 
when in a freſh and fermenting ſtate. Malt- 
liquor therefore that is new, and very bitter 
with hop, particularly with the Kentiſh hop, 
muſt be leſs healthful for conſtant drink than 


that which 1 is leſs bitter, * if prepared 
with 
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* ARTIFICIAL vegetable bitters are, burnt wood, 
grain, pulſe, &c. 
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with the mailer Worceſterſhire hop, and . 
of a proper age. | 

TE Ale of the public breweries of Kinds 
pool, as being drank new, and, ſeemingly, 
from its flavour, in general made with the 
ſtrong Kentiſh hop, is leſs. wholeſome than 
it otherwiſe might be. It is in general remark- 
ably bitter; and fo difagreeably ſo, that if 
the Kentiſh hop is not made uſe of, ſore 
other bitter, even leſs eligible, is ſubſtituted 
and added to the Worceſterſhire hop; as 
the mild and agreeable flavour of the Wor- 
ceſterſhire hop is rarely to 0 diſcovered, 
pure and unmixed. 
IT is ſuſpected, and 1am afraid not ch 
out reaſon, that ſome deleterious narcotic 
ingredients are made uſe of by ſome brewers, 
for the -purpoſe of rendering the ale intoxi- 
cating, and to ſave malt, and hop. I ſhould 
hope they who do. it (if it is done) are not 
aware of the great injury they do their fellow- 
creatures by ſuch practices: for ſurely no 
man would knowingly and intentionally en- 
danger the health and conſtitutions of hun- 
dreds, and among thoſe his beſt friends, for the 
ſake of any addition to thoſe emoluments which 
honourable and . honeſt means would render 
| e ſufficient, and comfortable? The 
F 2 | effects 
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effects which ale has when it contains theſe 
noxious ingredients, are, a fickneſs and un- 

eaſy ſenſation at ſtomach, with pain and gid- 

dineſs in the head; thirſt, and feveriſh heat; 

altogether very much reſembling the effects 
which ſmoking or chewing of tobacco has 

with thoſe who are not at all in the habit of 
ſuch practices. Theſe effects are moſt par- 
ticularly diſcovered in the morning, after 
drinking the ale overnight, and when but a 
comparative ſmall quantity has been drank. 

Its not producing theſe effects in ſo ſenſible 
a manner when drank in the middle of the 


day, is owing to its paſling off more readily, 


and its narcotic effects being counteracted, 
by the exerciſe and action of the day. Its 
producing more ſenſible effects with ſome 
than others, depends on habit, and the ſtate 
of the ſtomach and conſtitution. 

STRONG bitters, merely as bitters, are by no 
means ſo conducive to health, fer general uſe, 
as is commonly ſuppoſed. As a medicine, 
they will have their uſe in particular caſes : 


but, as the greateſt part of the moſt valuable 


and powerful medicines will, if applied and 
continued in a ſtate of health, induce a mor- 
bid or diſeaſed ſtate; ſo may, and frequently 


will, the conſtant uſe of bitters ; as is moſt 
uculariy 
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particularly to be aber with conſtitutions 
that are inclined to be weak and delicate. 

ec BIT TERs are undoubtedly tonic [bracing] 
«© medicines, both with reſpect to the ſto- 
© mach and the whole ſyſtem ; but their long 
« continued uſe has been found to deſtroy 
« the tone of the ſtomach, and of the whole 
of ſyſtem ; and, whether this is from the mere 
e repetition of their tonic operation, or from 
“ ſome narcotic power, Joined with the tonic 
« in them, I am uncertain.” 

Cullen s fr lines 4 the Pr ackice 77 Aale 
J $ MCLVII. 

Tits 1s the opinion of the firſt Medical 
character in Europe on the continued uſe 
of bitters; in which that of hops may be 
included. 

Turns ſeenis to be a material difference 
between the effects of natural vegetable bit- 
ters, and artificial vegetable bitters. By the 
firſt, is meant, all vegetables that are bitter 
in their native original ſtate, as, hops, tobac- 
co, wormwood, &c. by the latter, ſuch as 
are made ſo by art, and are not ſo in their 
natural ſtate; as, burnt or high dried wood, 
grain, pulſe, &c. and which (eſpecially thoſe 
that do not contain any oily matter) appear 
not to be poſſeſſed of the injurious qualities 
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of the former; and conſequently become more 


falutary, for conſtant uſe. 


Loxpox porter, which is the moſt ſingu- 


lar of malt-liquors, is peculiarly adapted to 


the generality of conſtitutions; which may 
in a great meaſure be attributed to its weak, 
thin quality; by which it is light upon the 
ſtomach, and ee promotes the ſecreti- 
ons and excretions.“ 

As porter is more bitter than other kinds 
of malt- liquor in general are, it might, from 
the foregoing reaſons, be thought leſs whole- 
ſome. The proceſs of porter brewing is not 
generally known: its bitterneſs is evidently 
not altogether from the hop; and is moſt 
likely communicated in part by ſome artificial 
bitters ; as, burnt or high-dried wood, grain, 
pulſe, &c, which have already been obſerved 

to be leſs injurious than natural vegetable bit- 
ters. Porter when drank very new, appears 
however, like ale, to be much leſs wholeſome 
than when kept to a proper period. 

As malt-liquor is an object of ſo much im- 
portance in this kingdom, it well deſerves a 


more particular attention of the legiſlature. 


If proper means were taken, occaſionally to 
5 examine 


* + Can the wholeſomeneſs of porter be any ways at- 
tributed to its being made univerſally with river water f 


7 LIVIRrOOL. 9 


examine and analyze the malt-liquors of the 
public breweries of different parts of the king - 
dom, it would lead to a knowledge of all the 
ingredients of which they are compoled ; 

and which might be ſo regulated, as to pre- 
vent any abuſes that may be practiſed to the 
injury, of the health of the public. 

Tux liberal uſe of malt-liquors of the 
ſtronger kinds, as, ale, porter, and ſtrong beer, 
are belt ſuited to conſtitutions that are ſtrong, 
or where much bodily exerciſe is uſed; and 
are leſs fo, being too groſs, glutinous and 
heavy, for the oak: delicate, inactive, and 
ſtudious. Malt- liquor of a moderate ſtrength 
is preferable, with all conſtitutions, for con- 
ſtant uſe, to the ſtrongeſt kinds. 

Rum, as made into punch, or particularly 
when mixed with water only, is in very ge- 
neral uſe in this as in moſt ſea-port towns. 
An immediate connection with the Weſt- 
india iſlands, where a great number of the 
inhabitants have reſided during longer or 
ſhorter intervals, has much promoted its uſe. 
As, agreeable to the proverb, that cuſtom is 
ſecond nature, lo to thoſe who have been, 
during the greateſt part of their lives, either 
thro' choice or neceſſity, accuſtomed to the 
daily uſe of it, it becomes in ſome meaſure 
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congenial with and ſuited to their conſtituti- 


ons: yet with the natives of England who 
have not been in the ſo early and frequent 
habit of uſing rum, it does not appear, from 
experience, ſo very deſirable a or for 
common, daily uſe. 190 88 
Rum is a liquor that is very heating, con- 


* 


taining a large portion of a heating eſſential 


oil; and in a particular manner appears to 
excite and encourage perſpiration ; which, 
although a deſirable effe& in the Weſt-indies, 


is not ſo here, in the winter and cold ſeaſons 


eſpecially, where ſenſible perſpiration is ſo 


liable to be checked by cold; and which as 
certainly produces unfavourable -effects. * 


The uſe of rum will therefore be moſt ad- 


0 and e and will commonly be 
found 


: * To the Medical Reader. Rum ſeems to be conſider- 
ably fonic and antiſeptic : hence well adapted to a warm 
climate, and leſs ſuited to a cold one; as well on account 


and digeſtion of the food in particular. The continued 
uſe of a tonic power. in the cold ſeaſons of a cold climate 


will be generally injurious to the ſyſtem : in a warm one, 


the reverſe. Whatever by 1 its antiſeptic power retards the 
the putrefactive proceſs in alimentary digeſtion, will be 


hurtful and improper in a cold climate; but ſalutary and 


deſirable in a hot one, where it is fo ſubject to be too 
8 and exceſſive. 


ol its effects on the ſyſtem in general, as on the ſtomach 
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oy fund to agree beſt, during the warmer ſum- 


mer months; and leaſt ſo in the winter and 
colder ſeaſons. 

Tux naturaliſt will juſtly cane: that the 
product of a diſtant clime is not ſo likely to 
prove favourable to the conſtitution, when 
daily uſed, as what is produced, good of its 
kind, nearer home: hence the wines of Por- 
tugal, France, &c. are fo deſirable, and be- 
come ſo nue WIPED, to an Anglia conſti- 
tution. 1 
os wines - Portugal are in the od ge- 

neral uſe in this kingdom. French wines, 
from the extravagant prices which they bear, 
are rare and cb yet 'tis extremely pro- 
bable they would be ſtill better ſuited to a 
britiſh conſtitution, for the reaſon. here offered, 
than thoſe of Portugal; and more eſpecially 
as they agree ſo well with the inhabitants of 
Ireland, who have long been in the habit of 
_ uſing them very liberally.—It cannot be too 
much deplored, that two countries that by 
nature are ſo well diſpoſed to aſſiſt each 
other, as thoſe of Englaud and France, with the 
various comferts of life, ſhould be continually 
prevented from a more free and mutual inter- 
courſe.—The warmeſt climates - produce in 
general the hotteſt ſpices, and the ſtrongeſt 
„ | | and 
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and moſt heating ſpirits and vinous liquors ; 
and which are ufed in warm climates in ſuch 
quantities (not only through. choice, but 
from being found conducive to health) as 
are found highly improper. and injurious in 
cold climates; as 1s inftanced in the compa- 
rative uſe of cayanne pepper and other hot 
ſpices, and Madeira and other itrong wines 
and liquors, in the Weſt-Indies and the north 
of Europe. 
Wx find that, i in the northern countries of 
Europe, malt and vinous ſpirits are moſt 
deſirable to the natives of thoſe countries; 
and that they are remarkably healthy in their 
uſe, although it is commonly very liberal 
(as may be obſerved in the northern parts of 
Scotland and Ireland); but which would not, 
moſt likely, be the caſe, if 2 was as freely 
and conſtantly indulged in. 
T REESsE have ever been e ſpe- 
culative points with the public; on which 
every one offers an opinion conſonant to his 
own feelings. Yet if the deciſion is obtained 
from the general run of conſtitutions, it will 
be agreeable to the doctrine here inculcated. 
 NoTHING can be more certain, than that 
nature-has adapted every climate, its inhabi- 


tants and products, to each other reciprocally; 
whereby 
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whereby different climates call for different 
modes of diet, as well in eating as drinking; 


and that conſtitutions may be materially va- 


ried and modelled by change of climate, ſo 
as to adapt themſelves to the uſe of what- 
ever ſhall conſtitute either the neceſſaries or 
luxuries in the diet of every reſpective cli- 
mate to which they may occaſionally be ex- 
poſed. No native reſident of this kingdom 


could accuſtom himſelf to the habitual uſe 


of Opium, in the quantities in which we are 


informed it is almoſt daily taken by a native 


inhabitant of Turkey*, without conſequences 
fatal and very different from what are expe- 
rienced there from its uſe. Vet was a native 
of this country to remove into Turkey, 't 
probable. his conſtitution might adapt iſe 
to the practice. 


VaRIETIEs as remarkable as this might, in 


various countries of the world, be adduced in 
fupport of the opinion here advanced: and 
even in this kingdom, ſmall as its utmoſt 
extent is in the great ſcale of the world, I am 
well aſſured that varieties in the ſelection and 
; 8 agreement 

» Tg mahometan religion forbids the uſe of wine 
or intoxicating liquors; Opium is therefore ſubſtituted by 


the Turks, for the purpoſe of intoxication, and which it 
effects with them, | 
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agreement of the different articles. 5 the 
diet might be made and are to be diſcovered 
in the different parts of it. What refers to 
the peculiarities of the diet in this kingdom, 
here hinted at, has not, ſo far as I know, been 
inveſtigated : : it ſeems however worthy the 
inquiry of thoſe whoſe opportunities and 
abilities are e to it. 


Of the pREVALLINO DISEASES of the Town. 


\ROM the favourable ſituation of the 
town: from the purity of the air: from 
the deſirable and wholeſome manner of living 
of the inhabitants; and their exerciſes and 
employments : and from the goodneſs of the 
water; as have been ſeverally explained; 
Liverpool may truly be ſaid to be a healthful 
town; and that, much more ſo than the ge- 
nerality of towns in the kingdom in propor- 
tion to their amplitudes; it being the firſt in 
ſize; the Metropolis excepted; as may be 
inferred from a comparative view of the tax 
on Hnhabited houſes 1 in the different towns. 
LivgRPoor. 
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LIVERPOOL is alſo very populous, contain- 
ing more inhabitants upon the ſame ſpace of 
ground, and in the ſame number of houſes, 


than Manchefter, which may be thought un- 


vſually populous on account of its extenſive 


manufacturies ; as appears by a ſurvey, 9 
in the Hiſtory of Liverpool. | 

NoTwWITHSTANDING the general healthful- 
neſs of the town, as here and eie dere alluded 


to, there are particular bodily affections to 


which the inhabitants ſeem eſpecially ſubject. 


The air, as has been already obſerved, is 


pure and healthy; but, at the ſame time, is 
ſharp and keen: and although ſuch a ſtate 
of the air may be, as it is, acceptable and 
favourable to the generality of conſtitutions; 
yet, from the ſudden and frequent varieties 
in temperature to which it is peculiarly 
liable,“ it proves unfavourable to ſome con- 
ſtitutions; and particularly to thoſe perſons 
who have habitual complaints of the breaſt, 
as, ofthmas and cougbs; and are corſumptive ; 
or who are ſubje& to rheumatic complaints. 
Theſe two, viz. ections of the breaft, and the 
roeumatiſm, ſeem to be the only complaints 


that can be properly called endemic, or pe- 
culiar 


1 


* 
See from page 23 to 30. 
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culiar to the town; and become ſo in con- 
ſequence of the ſtate of the air here referred 


Of Col ps with Coucas. 


COLDS, with coughs and obſtruftion of 


the breaſt, are very prevalent and ſevere in 
the autumnal and winter ſeaſons in Liver- 
pool. I have known ftrangers, of different 
ages, and from various parts of the kingdom, 


who, in the courſe of their lives, have never 


had the ſlighteſt coughs; who yet, upon 
reſiding here in the colder ſeaſons, have had 
ſevere coughs and obſtructions of the breaſt 


that have nearly proved fatal.“ Few ſtran- 


gers come to the town in the colder ſeaſons 


without getting colds with coughs, more or 
| leſs. The natives are much more free from 


theſe complaints than the other inhabitants 


who are not natives, from, no doubt, the 
. | effect 


* Taz houſes in the town are in general tolerably 
warm ; and, from the plenty of fuel, good fires are kept; 
which may be ſubject to occafion colds on going out: 


towns. 


| II PY * * 
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elfect which habit will always produce; ; their 
_ conſtitutions being.familiarized from infancy 
to the influence of the climate. 

TERRE is a diſeaſe to which young children 
in this town are particularly incident, and 


which ſo much reſembles the ah of grown 


perſons, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from it. 
It is diſcovered ſoon after the birth of the 
child; and is chiefly to be obſerved amongſt 


the children of the poor: from which, and its 


not being noticed by medical authors, it 
ſeems chiefly peculiar to the town, occaſioned 
by the cauſes which have here been obſerved 
to promote coughs and complaints of the 
breaſt with grown perſons; the poor not 
having it in their power to defend their chil- 

dren properly and ſufficiently from the cold.“ 
Improper and imprudent expoſure of children 
too early after birth to cold, is, in this king- 
dom where the varieties in the temperature 
of the air are more frequent and ſudden than 
in other parts of Europe, the cauſe of the 
loſs of a great number of its infant inhabitants. 


1 have great reaſon to ſuppoſe, from a com- 


parifon 


* T have treated this ſubject more at large in an Efay 
on the Management and Diſeaſes of Children and Pregnant and 
Lying-in Nomen, p. 257. | 
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pariſon with different parts of the kingdom, 
that new-born children ſuſtain more injury 


from the various effects of cold in this town, 


than in moſt other parts: and which happens 
from the ſtate of the air above mentioned. 


It therefore behooves parents to be particu- 


larly guarded, and attentive to preſerve their 
children from cold; eſpecially immediately 
and a few weeks after their birth; which are 
the periods when they are the moſt ſuſceptible 
of its injurious effects.!“ 


ALTHovucn it would be a deviation Gn 


the preſent deſign to enter upon a regular, 
complete, and ſyſtematic diſcuſſion of the 


preventive and curative intentions in theſe 
complaints of the breaſt; yet it may not be 
improper to. notice a few general and leading 


maxims for the purpoſes of prevention and 
e. 28 


Of the PREVENTION of Colds with Coughs. 


MANKIND do not in general ſuſſiciently 


guard againſt and avert the occaſional diſ- 
eaſes to which they are expoſed. A ſlaviſh 
ſolicitude 


„This matter I lr dla diſcuſſed more fully in * | 


Publication juſt referred to ; Page 40 and 47. 
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ſolicitude after health is as little to be coun- 
tenanced and adviſed as a total neglect of it; 
as the con! ſequences of each might be equally 
unfavourable to its attainment. A proper 


caution will always have its advantages, and 


ſhould never be neglected or deſpiſed with 


thoſe who wiſh to enjoy health; without 


which every other gratification is unſatisfac- 
tory, nugatory,” and futile: but it happens 
unfortunately for mankind, that they rarely 
or never are truly ſenſible or informed of its 
value *till they come to loſe it, perhaps irre- 
trievably for ever. The ſame obſervation 
may be applied to almoſt every other bleſſing 
within our reach. When we are immediately 
aware of the dangerous conſequences of a 
diſcaſe, which we are ſatisfied is peculiar to 
our conſtitutions, or the place which we in- 
habit, we cannot be too guarded on en 
occaſion that may excite or influence it. 

IT is generally acknowledged, that in no 
country in the known world are gonſumptions 
ſo prevalent as in England: the immediate 


cauſe of which is, nine times in ten, cold, af- 


fecting the breaſt and lungs, accompanied 
with a cough; and which, by neglect, be- 
comes beyond the power of art to remedy; 


and terminates in the fatal manner we are 
G daily 
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daily the unavailing, helpleſs ſpectators of. 


Theſe colds and their conſequences happen 
from the changeableneſs and ſudden variations 
in the temperature of the air, which we ex- 
perience on account of an iaſular ſituation in 
a northern latitude, nearly contiguous with 
the continent: (ſee p. 25.): and as theſe 
cauſes and effects are obſerved to be more 


frequent and conſiderable in this than in moſt 
other parts of the kingdom, it behooves the 


inhabitants in a particular manner to endeavour 
to guard againſt and obviate them. 

TRE regular or frequent indulgence of rooms 
that are very cloſe and warm, in cold ſeaſons, 
diſpoſes the body to be particularly ſuſceptible 
of the impreſſion and injurious effects of 
cold upon going out; and is by far the moſt 
frequent occaſion of colds with coughs.— 


The regular habit of fires in bed-chambers 
likewiſe conſiderably promotes theſe cm- 
plaints. Many begin with fires in their bed- 


chambers, without any other motive than as 
an indulgence; and are not after ward inclined 


or able to leave them off. It is a practice 
however that, with the healthy, of all ages, 


ought to be carefully avoided; as it will 
gradually tend to enervate and relax the body, 


and expoſe it to the incurſion of diſeaſes that 
it 


gg ot 
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it might otherwiſe never experience; parti- 
cularly thoſe © are the objects of our 
preſent inquiry.* | 

I do not mean to inſinuate, that they 
who, from long habit, particular ſtate of 
health, or other neceſſary confinement to the 
room, have fires in their bed-chambers ſhould 
inſtantly leave them off; but rather, that they 


who have not been accuſtomed to them ought 


to be cautious in beginning with them as ar 
indulgence; and that they who have been in 
the regular uſe of them as an indulgence, 
ſhould, at. proper ſeaſons, either decline them 
altogether, or uſe them ſparingly and on 
occaſionally. 

TE ſtrongeſt and beſt confining muſt, 
ſooner or later, and more or leſs, inevitably 


G 2 4 | TT 


* So prone are mankind to indulgences, that they are 
ſeldom able to refit them, although known to be im- 
proper, when deſirable and within their reach.----No 
perſon can go out of a very cloſe warm room into the 


open air in very. cold weather, without ſuffering more 


from, and being more ſenſible of, the ſeverity of the 


weather than if he quits a more temperate room. 'There- . 


fore, does not the ſuffering, in that caſe, more than 


ballance the indulgence? I fo, inſtead of an indulgence, 


does it not become a puniſhment ?---Some: of the writers 

of antiquity had ſo dreadful an opinion of ſudden tranſi- 

tions from heat to cold, and vice verſa, as to PR, that 
2 mode of puniſhment 1 in a future tate, | 
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ſuffer from the regular indulgence of cloſe 


and warm rooms: the weak and delicate, 


readily and ſenſibly. A comparative view 


of the ſtate of health of the various orders of 


the inhabitants of a town, and of even the 
different ranks and ſtations in one houſe and 
family, will fully elucidate and 2 this 
ſubject. 

Every means, that promotes an undue 
ballance or proportion between the tempera- 
ture of the houſe and that of the open ex- 


_ ternal air, will be hurtful Carpets, by the 
warmth which they ſupply to the feet, render 
the feet tender, and leſs capable of ſupport- 


ing and reſiſting the effect and impreſſion of 


wet and dirty ſtreets. Carpets alſo conſider- 


ably attract every noxious vapour and efflu- 


vium, and thence become inſalutary. Cuſtom, 


convenience, and the pleaſures of indulgence, 
are, however, advocates too formidable to be 


overcome by any conſiderations of health 
that are not immediately and ſenſibly felt and 
diſcovered ; and hence the general uſe of 


Carpets will moſt likely long prevail. 
THEY who are ſubject to coughs, with, 
or without, pain of the breaſt or fide; or who 


are aſthmatic; ought to be ſedulouſly atten- 


tive to their — ; obſerving to vary it 
_ cautiouſly 
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cautiouſly and by proper gradations with the 
different ſeaſons, ſo as to guard againſt the 
ſudden varieties and changes in the weather 
and air to which we are expoſed in all ſeaſons, 
more particularly thoſe of the autumn and 
ſpring. The influence of the north-weſt and 
/euth-eaſt winds, as being very cold and com- 
monly accompanied with moiſture and rain 
in theſe ſeaſons, requires to be particularly 
guarded againſt. We are too apt to continue 
our ſummer's dreſs too late in the autumn, 
and tg throw off our winter's dreſs too early 
in the ſpring ; which greatly add to the ever 
rity of colds at thoſe ſeaſons. 

A few warm days in April will, with many, 
remove the warm winter's cloathing, and 
almoſt as certainly ſupply a cold: and colds, 
thus caught, frequently lead to the moſt fatal 
terminations. The weather rarely or never 
becomes regularly warm till the month of 
June; ſo that the valetudinarian, who is 
affected by cold, ſhould be cautious in chang- 
ing his winter's dreſs before that time; and 
would do well to remember the following old 
familiar adage; 

: Caſt not a clout, 
Till May be out, 
RE LIED | Wr 
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Wr are e equally neglectful in the autumn ; 


and many do not think of changing their 


light ſummer's dreſſes, for thoſe that are 
warmer, before their remembrance is awaken- 
ed, and they are compelled to it, by a ſevere 
cold, which may prove very troubleſome, te- 


dious, and, perhaps, dangerous. — The latter 


end of October, is, perhaps, as long as a 
change in the dreſs ought ever to be deferred, 


with thoſe who are ſubje& to colds. In ge- 


neral it is required .much earlier. The ſtate 
of the weather ought, However, to Getermiune 
this point. 
AUTUMNAL colds are commonly more 
ſevere and laſting, and their conſequences 
more fatal, than thoſe taken in the ſpring. 


In the latter, as the warm ſeaſon advances, 


they more eaſily give way and abate. But 
in the autumn, as the cold and wet weather 
continues and increaſes, and as the body 1s 


moſt ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of cold and 


wet after the regular heat and dryneſs of the 
ſummer, they become more urgent and ob- 
ſtinate. 

Ir is therefore of the utmoſt conſequence 
to defend the body from cold in winter and 
the colder ſeaſons, and which cannot be done 


properly and — without the aid and 


free 
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{ree uſe of that valuable article which nature 


has in a ſingular manner liberally provided 
for the inhabitants of this iſland ; viz. wood ; 
as we have it variouſly manufactured, parti- 
cularly as flannel. I am well ſatisfied that 
none who are ſubject to complaints of the 
breaſt can be /uffciently ſecured againſt the 
effects of winter's cold, and that of the vernal 
and autumnal ſeaſons, without the free uſe 
of it. 

FLANNEL waiſtcoats, worn over or under 
the ſhirt, are quite neceſſary and adviſable ; 


but, for better ſecurity, and to render them 


moſt effectual, they ought to be worn next 


the ſtein, The objections commonly made to 


the uſe of flannel, eſpecially as worn next the 
ſkin, are; that it is unpleaſant ; and becomes a 
bad cuſtom and an indulgence. As to the 
firſt; that is readily removed, cuſtom ſoon 
reconciling it, With reſpect to the latter 
objections ; it may be, oblerved; that no cuſ- 
tom can be bad or deemed an improper in- 
dulgence that 1s virtually and indiſpenſably 
neceſſary towards preſervation, exiſtence, or 
the accompliſhment and poſſeſſion of good 
health; which this, in moſt inſtances under 
the circumſtances here deſcribed, undoubted- 
ly is, It is not here meant that the young, 
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and healthy of all deſcriptions, who are no 


way ſenſibly affected by cold, and who are 
free of complaints, eſpecially thoſe we are 
treating of, ſhould indiſcriminately uſe theſe 
precautions; but that, when theſe or ſimilar - 
complaints threaten or exiſt; they become ſa- 
lutary and neceſſary, and no more deſerve the . 
appellation of indulgences than any other parts 
of the dreſs that are eſteemed | the moſt eſ- 
ſential. | 

As, on the one hand, indulgences are to be 
avoided when not eſſentially neceſſary; fo, on 


the other, they ſhould not be contemned or 


neglected when abſolutely required. There 
are few points ſo needful to be juſtly diſtin- 
guiſhed as theſe two; and ſtill fewer that are 
objects of more ſerious regard. Habits of 
the body, are like paſſions of the mind; too 
frequently in extremes; and ſeldom duly di- 
rected or reſtrained by the power of reaſon. 
NoTHrinG can be of greater importance 
than preſerving the feet perfectly dry, which, 
as has been obſerved;* is a difficult matter, 
even with conſiderable care, with thoſe who 

datly walk the ftreets. 7 
It 


* Page 32. 
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Ir may be accepted as a general and inva- 
' riable maxim and poſition, that in all habitual, 
or frequently occaſional, complaints of the 
breaſt, a regular warmth of cloathing, upon 
the principles here deſcribed, is indiſpenſably 
and WY: honeys as well for Proven 
tion as cure,* 5 

TRE 1s no climate whoſe ſeaſons eit 
a more nice and ſtudious attention to the 
qualities of the dreſs; and yet no people neg- 
lect it ſo much as the Engliſh, who, in gene- 
ral, ſeldom materially vary the qualities of. 
their dreſs throughout the year. 


Of the Cuxx of Colds with Coughs. With 
ſome Thoughts on CONnSUMPTIONS. 


WITH reſpe& to the more particular me- 
dical treatment of colds with coughs, it muſt 
always be directed by the circumſtances of 
age, conſtitution, habit of body, &c. and 
therefore cannot be here clearly, ſatisfactorily 
and preciſely deſcribed upon our preſent 
limited plan, It would alſo be ſuperfluous 

1185 and 


* IX DIO EST ION, and many complaints of the ſtomach 
and bowels, will oftentimes be more effectually relieved 

by a flannel waiſteoat worn next the ſkin, in the winter 
and cold ſeaſons, than by any other means. 
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and healthy of all deſcriptions, who are no 


way ſenſibly affected by cold, and who are 
free of complaints, eſpecially thoſe we are 
treating of, ſhould indiſcriminately uſe theſe 
precautions; but that, when theſe or ſimilar 
complaints threaten or exiſt, they become ſa- 


lutary and neceſſary, and no more deſerve the . 


appellation of indulgences than any other parts 
of the dreſs that are eſteemed the moſt eſ- 
ſential. 

As, on the one hand, indulgences are to be 
avoided when not eſſentially neceſſary; ſo, on 


the other, they ſhould not be contemned or 


neglected when abſolutely required. There 
are few points ſo needful to be juſtly diſtin- 
guiſhed as theſe two; and ſtill fewer that are 
objects of more ſerious regard, Habits of 
the body, are like paſſions of the mind; too 
frequently in extremes; and ſeldom duly di- 
rected or reſtrained by the power of reaſon. 
NoTrinG can be of greater importance 
than preſerving the feet perfectly dry, which, 


as has been obferved;®* is a difficult matter, 


even with- conſiderable care, with thoſe who 


daily walk the ftreets. | 
15 * 
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Ir may be accepted as a general and inva- 
riable maxim and poſition, that in all habitual, 
or frequently occaſional, complaints of the 
breaſt, a regular warmth of cloathing, upon 
the principles here deſcribed, is indiſpenſably 
and TY neceſt; ry, as well for preven- 


tlon as cure.“ 


Tue is no climate whoſe ſeaſons ſolicit 
a more nice and ſtudious attention to the 
qualities of the dreſs; and yet no people neg- 
lect it fo much as the Engliſh, who, in gene- 
ral, ſeldom materially vary the qualities of 
their dreſs throughout the year. 


Of the Cure of Colds with Couphs. With 
| ſome Thoughts on ConSuMPTIONS. - 


WITH reſpe& to the more particular me- 
dical treatment of colds with coughs, 1t muſt 
always be directed by the circumſtances of 
age, conſtitution, habit of body, &c. and 
therefore cannot be here clearly, ſatisfactorily 
and preciſely deſcribed upon our preſent 
limited plan. It would alſo be ſuperfluous 
and 


* IN DI ESTION, and many complaints of the ſtomach 
and bowels, will oftentimes be more effectually relieved 
by a flannel waiſtcoat worn next the ſkin, in the winter 
and cold ſeaſons, than by any other means. 
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and unneceſſary, if not preſumptuous, where 
medical aſſiſtance can be obtained from ſo 
many of the Faculty, diſtinguiſhed for atten- 
tion and abilities. — There is a remedy how- 
ever, which, as being of much importance, 
and too frequently avoided and declined, I 
ſhall take the liberty to recommend; and 
that is, Slood-letting, in the early ſtate of colds 


with coughs. Reiterated, and I might almoſt 


ſay daily, experience empowers and urges me 
to a declaration of the general utility and ne- 
ceſſity of this ſimple, familiar and eaſy re- 
medy ; but which is too generally neglected; 
I do not mean ſo much by the Faculty, as 
patients themſelves; who frequently delay it, 
either from a diſlike to the operation, or, 
which is often the caſe, from deceiving them- 
ſelves with an opinion that they ſhall get well 
without any aſſiſtance, and are not bad 
enough to require it. 

THERE is, perhaps, no part of the kingdom, 
whether town or country, where Slood-lettiug 


is more required in febrile and other com- 


plaints than in Liverpool; very few where it 
is ſo requiſite; as is diſcovered by its compa- 
rative effects, and the denſe, ſizy, inflamma- 


| tory ſtate of the blood drawn. In the com- 


plaint under conſideration, its effects are 
frequently 
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N fo ſudden and obvious as to dif. 

over the moſt immediate and effectual relief. 
5 5 I make theſe declarations from experi- 
ence, I do it with greater confidence.“ 

Is London, blo0d-letting is, in general, 
found much leſs proper in mot complaints, 
owing to a laxity, or relaxation, in the habits 
of the inhabitants, from the enormous ſize of 
the town, which diſpoſes the air to be warm, 
relaxing and leſs pure; by which a thin ſtate 
of the blood, and a diſpoſition to putreſcency 
in their febrile complaints, are produced. 
The very reverſe however is the caſe here, 
where moſt diſeaſes have an inflammatory ten- 
dency, and for which blood- letting becomes 
the beſt adapted remedy. Blood- letting, 
therefore, as a ſovereign remedy on the oc- 
caſions of which we are treating, ſhould not 
be too long protracted: at leaſt, proper me- 
dical advice ought to be 7imely obtained to 
direct and determine its propriety. It is 
a practice ſuited to all ages. Thoſe advanc- 
ing in years require it, when attacked with 


theſe 


* WHENEVER a cough is frequent, hard and dry; with 
tightneſs at the breaſt, and difficulty of breathing; with 
or without pain of the breaſt or ſide; bleeding becomes 
highly neceſſary, and ſhould not be too long delayed. 
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theſe complaints, ae with the young me 
athletic. 


TAE evening and night air - ſhould be 
avoided as much as paſſible; eſpecially in wet 
weather; as alſo rooms that are uncommonly 


cloſe and warm. 


ALTHoucn bed and fitting rooms ſhould 
be properly aired, and ſecured ſonar damp and 
external cold ; yet they ought not to be Kept, 
too cloſe and hot by age fires. Fires in 


bed - chambers may be neceſſary occaſionally, 


but ought not to be indulged in regularly 


and on every ſlight occafion. . They are moſt 


neceſſary in caſes of ſome ſtanding and 
urgency ; and eſpecially where the cough is 


ſo troubleſome in the nights as particularly 
to require them, and where it appears to be 


ſenfibly relieved by them. —They appear to 
be moſt particularly requiſite in cafes of the 


real aſthma; wherein they frequently become 


indiſpenſable, and eſſential to a comfortable 
exiſtence. —They ought on all occaſions to 
be as ſmall and flight as circumſtances will 
admit of. 

MopDERATELY warm liquids; that are not 
made too ſtrong and heating with wine and 
ſpirits, may, in caſes of recent colds with or 


without * be taken occaft Fonally at bed- 
time ; 
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time; but ought not to be too much and 
frequently indulged in. Gentle and inci- 
dental ſweating in the nights in bed, may be 
uſeful, eſpecially at the commencement of 
a cold: yet profuſe and continued ſweatings 
can never anſwer any good purpoſe, and may 
do harm. A geatle breathing ſweat, for a 


few nights after the ſymptoms of a cold are 


diſcovered, will frequently afford confiderable 
relief; but which, if it does not, 1t is wrong 
to encourage and excite the nightly enen 
for any length of time. | 
MALT-LIQUOR, except ſmall- bees) 18 better 
avoided, as being improper where there is 
obſtruction at the breaſt.” Buttermilł and 
cheeſe-whey are, when they agree with the 
ſtomach and bowels, well ſuited, and become 
proper as well for food as drink. — + 
Tzz diet ought in general to be of the 
light, cooling and vegetable kind,. while the 
ſymptoms of. cough and obſtruction remain 
urgent. — Fi feems more proper than fleſh- 
meats ; eſpecially white fiſh. I have repeat- 
edly found oyffers agree remarkably well in 


conſumptive caſes: "they are cooling; will 


frequently allay thirſt; and generally relieve 
coſtiveneſs more effectually and deſirably than 
| medicines, 
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medicines, particularly when eaten raw; in 


which ſtate they become moſt deſirable, when 
they are ſo liked and agree. —Shell-f/b, of 
every ſort, is well ſuited to theſe occaſions. * 


—Fþb is leſs heating to the generality of con- 
ſtitutions than Reſh-meats or fowl; and hence 
becomes more ſuitable in all complaints ac- 
companied with fever, which colds and con- 
ſumptions are. = 

SHOULD a conſumption rata or be appre- 


hended, as frequently. i is the.caſe with young 
perſons: or on any other account ſhould the 
air of the neighbouring country be thought 


proper for a cough and its attendant ſymp- 
toms ; a particular regard ought to be had to 
the ſituation, Every part of the country that 
is immediately expoſed to the ſea air ought to 
be avoided, as it will be, from the reaſons of- 
fered at page 23, much too ſharp and. keen, 
and may aggravate rathar than relieve the 
ſymptoms; the cough particularly.—Cro/by, 
Linacre, Bootle, Walton, Everton, and the 
more expoſed parts of the Park, come within 

this 


* Some ſorts of ſhell-fiſn, as 3 lobſters, &c. diſ- 
agree with ſome ſtomachs ; but which moſt frequently 
happens from their being eaten either when out of ſeaſon, 
or too raw and not done enough over the fire. 
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this deſcription. The neighbourhoods of 
F/ avertree, Gateacre, and Derby, are much 
more eligible and deſirable; as the air of 
theſe laſt named places is more ſoft than that 
of the former. If the ſymptoms are urgent, 
a ſituation ſtill more inland, and that is un- 
expoſed to cold winds, will be preferable. 
 Sea-bathing, a favourite recreation and re- 
medy in this town, is in general better avold- 
ed in conſumptive caſes. 
Tux moſt uſeful precaution that can be 
given with conſumptive complaints, is, to 
pay a ſuitable and early regard to them ; 
when, benefit may be expected; which how- 
ever is commonly too long protracted ; and 
the parade of medicine and medical aſſiſtance 
is too generally, upon theſe occaſions, moſt 
eagerly ſolicited at a period when they can be 
leaſt uſeful, as if to expoſe their inſufficiency. 
Tux late juſtly admired Dr. Fothergill, in 
an addreſs to a medical ſociety in London, on 
conſumptions, very emphatically deplores the 
fatal conſequences of neglect in theſe caſes, 
in the following words. © I know, gentle- 
e men, that you, as well as myſelf, have 
< often occaſion to look back at the fatal neg- 
« lect, committed both by the ſick themſelves, 
< as well as thoſe who ought to have had their 
ce future 
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« future health more at heart. With what eaſe 
« would many of the moſt incurable con- 


« ſumptive caſes have been prevented, or 


cc cured at their firſt commencement? A 
ce perſon whoſe emaciated figure ſtrikes one 
with horror, his forehead covered with drops 


of ſweat, his cheeks painted with a livid 


ce crimſon, his eyes ſunk, all the little fat that 
ce raiſed them in their orbits, and every where 
ce elſe, being waſted; his pulſe quick and 


c tremulous, his nails bending over the ends 


ce of his fingers, and the palms of his hands as 


„ dry as they are painfully hot to the touch, 


« his breath offenfive, quick, and laborious, 
e his cough inceſſant, ſcarce allowing him 
« time to tell us, that ſome months ago he 
ce got a cold, but he knew, perhaps, how he 
got 1t ; he neglected it for this very reaſon, 
ce and neglected every means of aſſiſtance, 


« *tili the miſchief was become incurable, 


ce and ſcarcely a hope left of palliation. You 
ce ſee multitudes of ſuch objects daily, and 
ce ſee them with a mixture of anger and com- 

ce paſſion for their neglect and their ſuffer- 
cc ings... Medical ee ani en 
Vol. 4th. Art. xxiii. | 

Tux Jirſt ſtage of the diſeaſe is therefore 
generally, either ſlightly 1 or utterly 


neglected. 
ConsUMPTIVE 


„„ . LIVERPOOL: W = 


 ConsUmerTive patients are often amuſed in 
the.  ſecong, or middle, ſtages of the diſorder 
with various remedies, and change of ſituation 
in different parts of the kingdom; and which 
are recommended to them as certain means of 
cure. Woful experience however but too re- 
gularly confirms their, fallacy,” when too late 
to receive any benefit from the diſcovery. It 
is not likely that a confirmed diſeaſe ſhould: 
be effectually removed While the cauſe which 
firſt excited it remains; which in this caſe is, 
the ſtate of t che air of the whole of this kingdom. 
TE reſource. i in the third and laſ ſtage: of 
Conſumptions is frequently (with thoſe whoſe 
ſituations in life favour it) a voyage to the 
Continent, as, the ſouth of France, Maly, or 
Portugal. Sailing has been found uſeful in 
Conſumptive caſes ; and as the air of the 
above named parts is milder than our own," 
benefit might reaſonably be expected. But 
the expedient is moſtly too long delayed: and 
it is much to be doubted whether a Con- 
ſumption in, or approaching to, its laſt ſtage 
has ever been cured by it. I have ſeen ſome 
caſes of Conſumptions that I have the greateſt 
reaſon. to ſuppoſe were perfectiy cured by a 
voyage to, and a temporary reſidence in, the 


. and it is highly probable, from 
H various 
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various reaſons that might be adduced in 
ſupport of the opinion, and notwithſtanding 


any ſuppoſed diſadvantage from the tropical 


ſituation of theſe iſlands, that ſuch a voyage 
and reſidence are better ſuited to, and will be 
more efficacious in, the cure of conſumptions, 
in very —_— _ the WE chan al the means 

thar intention, in Europe and thtreſtive- are 
well worth the trial; as all others fſeem to be 


of precarious and deceitful effect in that fatal 


diſeaſe. The length of the voyage ought to 
be no obſtacle, as it promiſes to be uſeful. 


| And we are informed that the accommodati-/ 


ons in many of the iſlands are very deſirable. 
Some of the Iſlands no doubt will have the 
advantage of others, as well for pleafure as 
health; ſuch a choice therefore ought to be 
made as would be moſt conducive to both.“ 
Jamaica ſeems well adapted to the occaſion ; 
as well on account of the neceſſaries, conve- 


niences and even Wer which, we are 


„„ informed, 


* 


Tux comparative ſalubrity of theſe iſſands ſeems to 
depend much on their ſtate of cultivation. The oldeſt 
ſettled iſlands, from being cleared of wood, and being in 
the higheſt ſtate of cultivation, are ſaid to have greatly 
the advantage of thoſe that have been lately ſettled, and ; 
are in a ſtate of imperfect cultivation. 


Y 'Livarpoor. * 


informed, it affords in a manner much ſupe- 
ribr to the other Engliſh iſlands ; as from the 
variety of climate and temperature its moun- 


tains admit of; and which probably might be 
ſo regulated as to be accommodated to different 


conſtiautions, and the various bee ok che 
dileate. => 7: | 2 
BeRMUDAS pevtiniſes to be an eligible PITT: 
ation for conſumptive perſons. Being in la- 
titude 32 north, the temperature of the air 
will be well adapted, and, from the vaſt 
diſtance (according to Guthrie three hundred 
leagues) which theſe iſlands are from any 
continent, will be liable to little or no va- 
riation: a circumſtance of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence in the cure of conſumptions. Wal- 
ler, the poet, who reſided ſome time in theſe 
iſlands, ſpeaks highly of the rs of the 


al, in one of his poems. * 


Ox advantage theſe unis will 1 over 


chi Continent, is, a ſimilarity of language and 


cuſtoms; a total change of which muſt be 
inconvenient and diſagreeable to a ſick perſon, 
who is ſeldom able to accommodate himſelf 
to ſuch changes, with that eaſe and ſatisfac- 


tion of body and mind fo effential to a ſtate 
of aan, foes are alſo of conve- 


nient acceſs.— z | 
H 2 | MapzrzA 


Marika, in the ſame latitude with Ber- 
muda, and at a great diſtance from the Conti- 
nent, ſeems an eligible ſituation. It is like- 
wiſe always deſcribed as being yay generally | 
ſalubrious and pleaſant. | 5 

Tux opportunities I have had, of plying : 
the effects which a reſidence in the Weſt- 
Indies has in conſumptions, have not yet been 
ſufficiently numerous, nor ſo accurately aſcer- 
tained, as I could wiſh, to.enable me to . 
deciſively on the ſubject. 05 | 
II is extremely probable, from the nature 
of the diſeaſe in this kingdom, that no medical 
treatment of it will ever be of any general 
avail in the cure, without a change of climate: 
for as the proximate, or immediately exciting, 
_ eauſe is, nine times in ten, cold, from the 
. particular ſtate of the climate, ſeaſons and air 
of this kingdom, (as has been obſerved at p. 
99) we cannot have a cure without obvia- 

ting ſuch cauſe and cauſes. No ſituation or 
elimate can be proper that is ſubject to irre- 
gular variations in temperature, and where the 
air is occaſionally cold, or at all frofty ; which 
is the caſe, partially or generally, in all 
parts of France, Italy and Portugal. Theſe 
ſituations, therefore, in which ſo much con- 
fidence has been placed, cannot be, are 
not, 
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not, 8 to the intention. No ſuch unfa- 
vourable circumſtances occur in the iſlands 


above named; and hence they becomy: well 
adapted to the purpoſe. 0 7 

Tur main objects in a FARO are, Aa 
proper and regular temperature of the air; 
both of which no part of any continent will 
admit of, as it will be liable to variation and 
occaſional interruption on every change of 
the wind, independent of the very frequent 
and injurious effects of vapours, effluvia and 


miaſmata, peculiar to all continental ſituati- 


ons. An iſland, however, in a ſuitable lati- 
tude, at ſuch a diſtance from any continent 
as not to have the qualities of its air affected 
by the continent, will have its temperature 


nearly uniform and regular throughout the 


year; and if nothing in its internal diſpoſition 
prevents it, will be alſo. otherwiſe gansrally 
and inyariably ſalubrious. Inſtances of the 
truth of theſe obſervations we have in South 
Carolina, and the Bermudas and Madeiras; 
which are all in the ſame latitude: the firſt, 
1s. unhealthful ; and the two latter as remark - 
ably the reverſe. An fend; therefore,:in a ſuit- 
able latitude, and at a proper diſtance from 
a continent, will have every advantage over 
any ** of any continent, we are acquainted 
H E 


"3 
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with, in conſumptive caſes : and hence the 
advantages which thoſe of the Weſt- india 
illands that are well cleared and in a proper 


ſtate of cultivation will have, notwithſtanding 


their tropical ſituation.—It is needleſs to ſay, 


yet neceſſary to urge, that the more early the 
change of climate is obtained the better. 
The trouble, expence and every obſtacle will 


be diminiſhed by an early eo pt with 


ſuch an expedient. 4 

As I have not heſitated Fifi the opinion 
that no medical treatment will ever be of 
general avail in the cure of conſumptions, “ 
without a change of climate, I have as little 
reluctance in coneluding that a proper climate 


will be the beſt adapted remedy ; and that it 


will be ſufficient alone and e Male or no | 


other aſſiſtance. 


FROM the ſituation of Wan parts of Turkey 
(in Aſia particularly), and the accounts we 
have of the pure, ſettled and genial ſtate of 
the air and weather there, they n 91 5 
ned to conſumptive caſes. - _ 

INVALUABLE would that ſalutary retreat 1. 
if 1 ſuch 5 be diſcovered, that would 

77 ˙ T avert 


= Br a 1 is 80 to ebe „ the pul. 


| monary conſumption, or ulgeration and decay of the 


lungs. 
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avert the fatal effects of conſumptions [| It is 


not yet diſcovered in Europe, notwithſtand- 
ing moſt parts of it have been ſearched for 
that purpoſe; nor perhaps will not, from the 


reaſons already aſſigned. Such inquiry there= 


fore becomes neceſſary to he extended to the 
other quarters of the Globe; and well deſerves 
the attention of men of genius and obſerva- 


tion: but, to make it perfect, and readily 
uſeful, it N to R gere and ae 


perſevered i e 51.550 21 TE et 


FROM the foregoing | account, it appears, 
chat 1 is not a e defirable ſituation to 


SP $ 


ſumptive; or who are e ſubject. to STE with 


ſevere coughs, and ſimilar affections of the 


breaſt; i in the colder ſeaſons. 8 


1. 


THE! Rbeumati Aae has een hore obſeived 
to be the ſecond and only other prevailing diſ- 
eaſe of Liverpool ; and its prevalence may be 
attributed to the ſame cauſes which has been 
obſerved to occaſion coughs and other af- 
fections of the breaſt and lungs; Vz. the va- 
riable —— e general ſharp ſtate, 
4 4 
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of che air: hence che frequency of n 4 
With fever, which conſtitutes that ſevere and 
ſtubborn diſeaſe, the acute rheumatiſm, corn: 
monly known . by: he n 8 A; tA 5 
W 212 2. $2 "2017 * > * 3 2x. 
Wrra thoſe 3 "FORO a ö 
the: rheumatiſm, in any ſhape, the ſame pre- 
cautions in the dreſs as have been offered at 
page 92 and following, ought to be Audiouſiy 
regarded. The neceſſity, however, of this 
caution is, upon this occalion, too well. known 
to need enlarging upon. . | 
- SEA-BATHING is a well known remedy for 
che rheumatiſm, and appears from experience 
to anſwer a deſirable purpoſe in every form 
and ſhape. of the diſeaſe (of the chronic rheu- 
matiſm) and in whatever part of the body i it | 
attacks, when judiciouſly conducted. 
By the experiments made by Dr. Dobſon, 

as referred to at page 26, it appears, that the 
ſea water here is of nearly the ſame warmth, 
in the warm ſummer months, with Matlock 
bath. From which it is highly probable, that 
nearly equal benefit will be derived from it 
in that ſeaſon, in rheumatic complaints *he- 
cially. 40 us 49008 2 

A, cold bath b has been thought ſometimes to 
waer 'the Wenn from the extreme 


parts, 


hn 113 


parts, as the legs; arms; &c. to che internal, 


as the ſtomach, head, &.; and alſo to flx the 


complaint and render it more ſevere in thoſs 
internal parts when primarily there. This 


opinion is, I believe, more imaginary than 
really juſt; and the caſes, which are ſuppoſed 


to occur, are derived moſt generally from er- 
roneous concluſions. If they do happen, they 
are ſo extremely rare as not to diſeourage the 


practice of the cold bath, with ſuitable pre- 


ſerved the leaſt diſadvantage attend its uſe 


on any occaſion; and never ſaw a rheumatic | 


caſe that was not more or leſs benefited: by ir. 
A warm climate is the moſt certain and 
enten remedy for the rheumatifm. 1 had 


occaſion, ſome years ago, to attend to rhe caſe 
ol a young man of about 20 years of age; who; 


during ſeveral preceding ſucceſſive winters, had 
been ſeldom free from the rheumatiſm, and had 
had, occaſionally, ſevere attacks in different 
parts of the body. At length ĩt became ſo ſevers 
and general, and ſo ſtubborn as not to yield 
at all to the remedies uſually applied on theſe 

occaſions and he: was ſo reduced by pain 

and diſeaſe, that death ſeemed inevitable; 
| and A deſirable termination to his mis 
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for and warranted any expedient likely, not 
only to preſerve his life, but even to afford a 
mitigation of his ſufferings, which were be- 
come truly exquiſite. Knowing he had a 
brother ſettled in the Weſt-indies, I propoſed 
his being ſent thither. He was immediately 
put on board a ſhip, ready to proceed to the 


Weſt-indies, with ſcarce an expectation of his 


ſurviving the voyage: but as he advanced 
into the warmer latitudes,” his complaints 
began to abate; and on his arrival at one of 

the iſlands, alias vaniſhed. He has reſided 


there ſince, with Sendet viſits to ee 


free from the complaint. 


Tus medicines that are dune adminiſtered 
they require rer variation in the 3 and 
manner of being given, according to different 
ages and conſtitutions ; and, for the reaſons 
offered at page 97 it ſeems. better upon this 
occaſion to avoid entering upon a deſcription 


of the medical treatment of this complaint. 


 Howgoeves uſeful a partial and judiciouſly 
ſelected knowledge of the domeſtic practice 
of medicine may be, yet its too general and 
unlimited application is certainly diſadvan- 
tageous to the public, inevitably occurring 
* the miſtakes and miſconceptions which 
105 muſt 
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muſt ever happen with thoſe, otherwiſe the 


moſt ſenſible and intelligent, who have not 
attended to medicine as a regular, diſtinct 
ſtudy. Some difeaſes, thoſe of early infancy 
eſpecially, are ſo fimple and uniform that they 


may be treated domeſtically; and it is neceſſary 


they ſhould be fo known and treated: yet 


there are many more- that ought not to be 


meddled with, in that way, at all.“ 

IT is a reflection that muſt be higlily grate- 
ful and comfortable to the inhabitants of this 
large and populous town, that, from its na- 


tural advantages in point of ſituation, it is in 
general ſo healthy; and that they are almoſt 


ſtrangers to many of the alarming and fatal 


diſeaſes peculiar to other large towns; nay, 
that they are free from many tedious 15 
troubleſome complaints which prevail i 

much ſmaller towns, and even in a great — 5 
country places, in different parts of the king- 
dom. When any complaint becomes general 


throughout the kingdom, we commonly find it 
to be leſs ſevere in this town than in other 


parts. The influenza, : as it was s called, which, 
ESO EGAN . : Was 


1 have elit of theſe . and refiridtions 


in the domeſtic practice of medicine more fully, in an 


22 ay on the Management and Dieaſes of Children, and Preg- 
rant ane Hing. in Women, b. 17. 
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was ſo univerſal, and very fatal in many parts, 
in the year 1775, was leſs fatal here than in 
moſt other parts; as alſo that much ſlighter 

complaint, diſtinguiſhed by the ſame. title, 
which happened in the ſpring of 1782.—The.- 
Dyfentery, or Bloody-flux, and Agues, very 

troubleſome and diſtreſſing complaints, are 
ſcarce known here.*—F#evers are rare, and 
very ſeldom of the lingering nervous kind, 
or accompanied with ſymptoms of putreſcen- 
cy; being moſt commonly of the inflamma- 
tory kind: ſo that fevers are rarely contageous, 
and as ſeldom prove fatal. There has been 
but one inſtance of a truly malignant infec- 
tious fever, happening in the town for 
many years; it was in the autumn of 1781, 
and appeared in Chorley ſtreet, which is one 

of the narroweſt and moſt populous ſtreets i in 
the town, and nine died of it in one week : it 
was only of ſhort duration, nor did it ſpread i in 


any other part of the town. —In the autumn 


5 * The laſt autumn 2s the”) year 1783) 1 a 
greater number of theſe g than the whole of 


Coed 
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: of 1782 the quartan ague was very prevalent 
on the oppoſite ſide of the river in Cheſhire : 


it was univerſal in the neighbourhood of Hoy- 


lake, where many died of it; yet it was ſcarce- 


ly heard of in Liverpool; although, from the 


uncommon wetneſs of the ſeaſon, it e 
throughout the kingdom. 
Al theſe circumſtances conſpire to prove 

the purity and ſalubrity of the air, which 
wards off the diſpoſing cauſes of relaxation 
and putreſcency in the ſyſtenmn. 


NERVOUS COMPLAINTS are, with 
both ſexes, much leſs frequent than in moſt 
large towns; yet they but too often occur, 
eſpecially with the female ſex, from a natural 
_ delicacy of conſtitution, rendered more ſo by 
confinement and want of ſuitable Exorerſe out 


of doors. 
THIS 


* IT is an obſervation of che tie father of phyſi _ 
Profeſſor Cullen of Edinburgh, that the quartan, or third- 
day-ague as tis commonly called, was never obſerved in 


Scotland, except with. thoſe perſons who had taken it and | 


- brought it from — 
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Tuts comparative infrequency of © thoſe. 
complaints commonly termed nervous, and 
which proceed from a partial or general re- 
laxation and debility of the body, may be 
properly attributed to the purity and other 
qualities of the air already treated of (page 23 
and 29). And the ſituation of Liverpool is fa- 
vourable in theſe complaints; as the inſtances 
are frequentwhere they are ſenſibly relieved by 

a temporary or continued reſidence of thoſe 
who, in many other ſituations, have laboured: 
under them. That convenient remedy, in this 
trown-—/ea-bathing-—may be employed to 
great advantage in moſt nervous complaints 
that are not attended with a cough and other 
affections of das 1 


THERE « are e of the bal, ſto- 
mach and bowels, that are almoſt peculiar to 
the inhabitants of large towns, who have paſſed 
their twenty-fifth or thirtieth year; accompa- 
nied with different ſymptoms in different 
perſons; and which are occaſioned by full 
living and various indulgences, and want of 
ſuitable exerciſe out of doors. On theſe oc- 
caſions, proper exerciſe in the free open air, 
particularly on horſeback, (ſee p. 67) will prove 
the beſt and moſt effectual remedy, and, in 
5 | e moſt 
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mot caſes, the only one that will afford a 
deſirable and permanent relief; and its uſe 


ſhould be ſteadily een yon as en ** 
prevention as cure. | 


EVERY. large town is 8 to 
lingering febrile complaints, from whatever 


cauſe they may ariſe; and to which children, of 


all ages, arc particularly ſubject, from differ- 


ent cauſes, eſpecially i in the warmer ſummer 


months. Many children, under five or ſix 


years old, are fretful and feveriſh, and loſe 


their fleſh and ſpirits in the hot ſummer 
months, in the town, who. are certainly and 
_ readily reſtored by being removed into the 
country. Many grown perſons, of the fe- 


male ſex more eſpecially, are in a ſimilar ſitu- 


ation, and who, as well as children, ought not 


to neglect the benefits of a temporary reſidence 


in the country in the ſummer ſeaſon, when it 
can be conveniently obtained. 


* 
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1 BSE  $eq-Bathing. 


| BATHING in the ſea is here fo 88 in 


the ſummer and autumnal months, that ſtran- 


gers, from the inland parts, are much entertain- 


ed and — with the univerſality of the 
practice; 
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practice; and, at the firſt impreſſion, fare | 
almoſt led to conſider the anhabicants 8: & - 

ſpecies of amphibious.animals., 
Barhixo in a cold bath, or the open "i 
is upon the whole a ſalutary recreation and 
practice; and there appears to be few habitual 
complaints 'wherewith it diſagrees. It i is leaſt 
favourable in affections of the lungs: © There- 
fore thoſe perſons who are ſubject to efthmas, 
coughs, obftruttions of the breaſt, and are con. 

. ſumptive, ſhould venture, upon it "cautiouſly, 
and never without proper medical | advice. K. | 
is proper for the rheumatiſm [chronic] f 19 any 

or every part of the body (as has already been 
explattied); yet not in general adviſable with 
thoſe who are liable to the gout, eſpecially 
frequent and ſevere attacks of it, and at the 
time that a EDT of 1 it t threatens or may be. ex- 
pected. e e 
A flttle opening phyſic becomes. proper, 
previous to bathing, in all caſes, where a 
laxative diſpoſition of the. Demel does not 
prevail. . 

Ort-casz caps have of 5 been much 
uſed in bathing. It was an old and prevail- 
ing opinion, that unleſs the head was wet, no 

benefit could be obtained from bathing; but 
chat, on the * it would be hurtful. 
No 


* 
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No advantage can attend wetting the head, 


in any caſe, except when the bathing is in- 
tended to remove a ſore or ſome other external 
complaint on the head. When the hair is 
wet, it is not only uncomfortable, but alſo 
frequently occaſions the head-ach, and may 
give cold. | 


CONGLUS 1.0 N 


| THERE are, independent af air, fitzarion, 
and other partial circumſtances, cauſes which 
are general and peculiar to all large towns, by 
which the health of the inhabitants muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ſuffer. The moſt important of which 
are, the vapour and various effluvia of a large 
and populous town, which cannot be removed, 
corrected and obviated perfectly and ſuffici- 


ently for the purpoſes of good health; and for 


which there is no effectual remedy. The 
_ endeavours which have, in the preſent age, 
obtained in forming new flreets wider, widen- 
ing the old ones, and removing ſigns and 


other obſtacles to the free circulation of air, 
| b e e have 
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have their uſes.* There are however other 
objects, which, although not of vaſt import- 
ance, yet that e to deſerve a conſider- 
ation. | | 

In all large towns, the number of ſick, 
infirm and ailing muſt be numerous; occaſi- 
onally conſiderably ſo: and as in this age =. 
inquiry (as well medical as political) every 
means and attention, the moſt minute, in the 
healing art is eagerly and ſedulouſly ſought 
after and regarded, as well with a view to the 
removal and cure of the various diſeaſes and 
injuries incident to the human frame, as to 
palliate thoſe which are incurable ; thereby 
rendering the awful introduction, and ge- 
nerally painful paſſage, to eternity as com- 
fortable, eaſy and peaceful as human en- 
deavours will admit of; it is rather to be 
wondered at, that that doleful monitor of 
death the paſſing- bell —ſhould not have been 
ſilenced. How ſolicitous we are to divert the 
imagination of the dying man from a reflec- 
tion upon his approaching deſtiny, even when 
his caſe is irremediable: ſuch endeavours 
however become highly neceſſary in many 
caſes where there is any proſpect of recovery ; _ 

1320002 "08 


* TE removal of the high flights of ſteps, ſo common 
in the ſtreets of this and other towns, would contribute to 
the freer circulation of air in the ſtreets. 
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as death or life will frequently depend upon 


the ſtate of the mind and ſpirits. 
Tranquility of mind and compoſure of 
ſpirits, are objects particularly deſirable in 
fevers of all kinds; as alſo moſt other com- 
plaints that are accompanied with nervous 
dejections; and are ſedulouſly attended to, and 
promoted and encouraged, by the Faculty. 


Fear, and depreſſion of ſpirits, have, in theſe 
inſtances, the worſt conſequences; and have 
been often known not only to accelerate 


death, but have been ſuppoſed the principal 
cauſes of it: and it is not to be doubted, that 
the diſmal knell of a paſſing- bell, may, at the 
critical period of a diſeaſe which is accompa- 
nied with a depreſſion of ſpirits, contribute 
to give it an unfavourable turn. 


We are informed, that during the progreſs . 


of a fatal epidemical fever at Carliſie, upon 


it being repreſented to the humane and be- 
nevolent Dr. Percy, then Dean of Carlifle, now 


Lord Biſhop of Dromore, that the uſual cere- 


mony of the paſſing and funeral bell had an 


unfavourable effect upon the ſick ; he, with a 
philaathropy that does honour to his under- 
ſtanding, made a reform in the manner of 
tolling the bell.“ A Medical gentleman, 

& I 2 | eminently 


* Sex an account of the Jail fever at Carliſle i in 1781, 


| by Dr. Heyſham, 


044 re oli 
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eminently diſtinguiſhed in his profeſſion, f 
when labouring under a lingering, fatal diſ- 
order, always ſuffered extraordinary dejection 
upon the ſound of the paſſing-bell ; and 
which all his fortitude could not arm him 
againſt. Many inſtances of a ſumilar nature 
might be produced. 

Taprrrox aſſigns various reaſons ſor the 
frſt inſti tution of paſſing and funeral bells, 
both as religious and political expedients. 
Latter ages however are become ſo enlight- 
ed, and have made ſuch improvements in 
their laws, cuſtoms, and police, in theſe realms 
eſpecially, as to be convinced of their ineffi- 
cacy in a religious intention, and to render 
them needleſs as a 22225 practice.“ 1 

TRE 
+ Tux late Dr. Brachen of 1 from whom [I had 


the honour to receive the rudiments of =_y medical edu- 
cation. . 


* Many ceremonies of a fimilar nature on this occa- 
lion, are declining in countries that have been moſt ad- 
dicted to ſuperſtition. It was the cuſtom in many parts 
of Germany to place lighted black torches about the beds 
of dying perſons, under the notion of preſerving them 
from demons; a practice, as is obſerved in the account 
we have of this matter, at once inſpiring terror, tending 
to haſten, and as certainly on ſome occaſions cauſe, death 
where it otherwiſe would not happen; and diſturb peo- 
ple in their dying moments. The Emperor, with — 
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Tu paſſing and funeral bell may be thought 
to have its uſe as a memento, or hint, to the 
healthy of their advancing diſſolution. In 
very ſmall towns and country places, it may 
have that effect, from the infrequency of its 
uſe; and may induce an awful, intereſting 
ſolemnity: but in large, populous towns, 
where it is going daily and hourly, it is diſ- 
regarded and unnoticed by the gay and 
healthy; and becomes a real diſturbance to the 
ſick, nervous and hypochondriack.* 

Tus melancholy paſſport to eternity becomes 
a means of additional grief to the afflited 
friends. of the deceaſed ; ; whoſe ſorrows are 


e 


good ſenſe which has marked moſt of his actions in the 
civil and eccleſiaſtic reform of his dominions, has com- 
manded this practice to be aboliſhed. 25 

Ir has been ſaid, that, in former ages, when religious | 
feuds and contentiens ran ſo high as to be the frequent 
_ occaſions of murder, the tolling of a bell was enjoined 
when any perſon was dying, to give notice and afford 
opportunity for the neighbourhood to aſſemble, to inquire 
whether the perſon was dying a natural death, or from 
violence. The cuſtom of collecting a whole neighbourhood 
on this occaſion, ſtill prevails in many parts of the kingdom. 


Ir ſeems as if the paſſing-bell had on ſome occaſions 
been thought a diſturbance in this town, as it is not per- 
mitted to go at any of the Churches during certain hours 
in the night, 
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ſupported and increaſed by ſo diſmal a re- 
membrancer of their irreparable loſs.—Hu- 
manity is but too much diſpoſed to indulge and 
brood over affliction, when excited by this 
cauſe : and the diſtreſs is commonly ſo poig- 
nant and exquiſite, as to be, for a time, unap- 
peaſable; and to interdict every adventitious 
incitement.—Oneof the Roman Emperors being 
aſked why he ſo much lamented the loſs of a 
near friend, ſince it was 7#rretrievable : his 
anſwer was—therefore he grieved. — 

Tae privacy with which funerals are now 
conducted, affords conſiderable relief to the 
minds of the friends of the deceaſed. And 
ſurely every occaſional and incidental means, 
that can be deviſed, to ſoften the throb of 
genuine diſtreſs, ſnould be adopted with that 
view; and all aggravating cauſes as ledulouſly 
avoided and removed. 

MacirsTRATES, and the more exalted of the 
Clergy, are thoſe from whom we mult look for 
a complete reform in the inſtance under our 
conſideration: I doubt not its meeting with 
the general concurrence and recommendation 


of the Medical Faculty. 


BURY ING the dead in Church- yards in 
the heart of large towns, has been univerſally 
diſapproved 
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diſapproved by the moſt eminent and learned 
of the Medical Fuculiy; and has been juſtly 
ſuppoſed liable to occaſion diſeaſes, from the 
daily cuſtom of opening graves too early and 
prematurely. Dr. Dobſon very properly and 


emphatically decries this practice. « Church- 
« yards are another ſource of noxious Muvia. 
ce Theſe are generally formed in the midſt of 


« crowded towns; and the more crowded the 


ce towns, the more conſtantly are they broke 


c up, One generation is removed to make 


cc room for another; and I have ſeen bodies, 
ce yet green in death, forced from the grave 


e and expoſed to the open day! Health, 


ce humanity, decency, cry aloud againſt ſuch 
ce barbarities.”* For the reafons given in the 


note at page 32, it ſeems a doubt whether the 


effluvia from Church-yards will be regularly, 
conſtantly and immediately injurious to health; 

yet thus much may be concluded with to- 
lerable certainty, viz. that if the remains of a 
perſon who had died of an infectious malig- 


nant diſeaſe be prematurely expoſed, there is 


great probability that ſuch diſeaſe might be 
again communicated and diffuſed. 
Tur daily habit of viewing the miſerable 


remains of our fellow-creatures, may ſome- 


What 
* A Medical Commentary on Fiæed- air, p. 18. 
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what help to reconcite "fo unpleaſing a ſpec- 
tacle : yet, whenever it is ſeriouſly reflected 
on, the mind muſt recoil at fo diſguſtful an 
idea, and wiſh for a removal of the cauſe 
which excites it. The delicate lady, and fine 
gentleman, who, when living, would conſider 
the bare touch of an inferior of their own 
ſpecies, as an indignity not to be endured, 
are, in an open public church-yard, hourly 
trampled on, and ſubjected to have their un- 
diſtinguiſhed remains bandied about (con- 
temptuouſly perhaps) by a rude rabble for 
their OE ITO humiliating to human 
vanity !— _ | RUE 

ManxinD, during a tranſient exiſtence in 
this empire of vicifſitudes', are unſettled ; and 
ſeemingly by nature diſpoſed to frequent 
change of ſituation : nay, they are but too 
much in a ſtate of contention; each ſtriving to 
ſuperſede and ſupplant the other: and it might : 
ſeem as if a ſpirit of rivalry and perſecution 
extended to the narrow confines of their laſt 
cheerleſs retreat; and that, after the inſur- 
mountable ſtruggles and toils of a ſhort, un- 
ſettled, and painful exiſtence, inſtead of re- 
maining, as he might expect, 


A tranquil tenant of th' unenvied grave, 


the wretched remains of the worn-out tra- 
yeller 
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voeller are e dragged forth to public view, ex- 


poſed to the prying eye of wanton curioſity; 


and are denied a reſting place ! 

Norhixe ſurely can be more inconſiſtent, 
in every point of view, than burying in ſo 
public a place as the Old-church-yard in this 
town; a place of daily general reſort and 
paſtime for all orders of perſons, and as public 

as the moſt public ſtreet; and where the ce- 
remony of the burial of the dead, inſtead of 


that awful ſolemnity which ſhould always 
attend it, and which becomes heightened by 


* the church-yard's lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with ſtill filence reigns”, 
appears, from the ſurrounding gaity and con- 


fuſed clamours with which it is interrupted. i 


and confounded, little better than mockery.* 


Taz manſions of the dead are alſo in fo 


Cloſe contact with ſome of thoſe of the 


living, that they may be ſaid to inhabit to- 


gether, and can ſcarce be conſidered: as ſepa- 
rated; as, frequent are the inſtances where 10 
earth intervenes. | 

How different this from the primitive in- 
tention, and how contraſted with the uſual 


awfulneſs and retirement of theſe ſituations. 
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* Tux feelings of the Clergy « on theſe occaſions may be 
eaſily conceived, 
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—< o'er the twilight groves and Aer caves,” 
Fc Lad ſounding iſles and intermingled graves, 
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« Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 


A death like filence and a dread repoſe : 

e Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 

« Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry Seren, 

« Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

« And breathes a orowner horror on the 
SJ woods.” 


Pope. 24 


Privacy was in former ages invariably 
conſulted in the choice of ſituations for the 
repoſitories of the dead; hence, moſt likely, 
one reaſon why church-yards were deſigned for 


and appropriated to theſe purpoſes; being in 


ſequeſtered ſpots, apart from towns and the 
moſt public parts; and are ſtill, in ſuch ſitu- 


ations, rarely reſorted to except for contem- 
plation, and at the times of divine worſnip; 
when, the ſurrounding proſpect of mortality . - 
induces an affecting ſolemnity, and has the 
effect of accommodating the mind to the ſerious 
duties for which a congregation ultpblce,” 


* WE are ed His Inperial Majeſty i is now pro- ; 


hibiting the burial of rh ad within the walls | and 
. - ſuburbs of his cities. 
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